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STRIKES AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

A QUESTION is now conspicuously before 
the public which will, perhaps, be recognised 
before long as of far more importance than 
that of Parliamentary Reform—of which, how- 
ever, we are not at all disposed to underrate 
the value. But while one is only a theoretical 
question—for it is quite a matter of theory 
whether through a reduction of the suffrage 
we should or should not gain a better body of 
legislators than the House of Commons as at 
present constituted—the other is a question 
of immediate practical interest, and of un- 
questionable moment, The result of repeated 
strikes among ironworkers, engineers, and 
operatives of other kinds, has been to throw 
orders for machinery which might, and under 
ordinary circumstances would, have been 
executed in England into the hands of French- 
men, Belgians, and Germans. We do not 
want to blame the operatives exclusively for 
this result, It is quite possible that the em- 
ployers on their side may have been to blame ; 
and if orders have been sent abroad throngh 
the fault of the workmen it may be said that 
hands to do the work have been driven out of 
this country through the fault of the masters, 
Thus, when the last great strike of the London 
engineers took place, numbers of men, after 
remaining weeks and months withont occu- 
pation, at last sought work in Belgium. 
Probably they did not get better wages there 
than they would have obtained in England ; 
but a certain amount of skilled labour was 
transferred from this to a rival country all 
the same, The cessation of work in England 
sent a number of orders abroad, and the 
emigration of many excellent workmen to the 
Continent had the effect of increasing the 
excellence of foreign workmanship, Whether 
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the masters or the men, then, be most to 
blame, the general result of their quarrels has 
been that a certain amount of work and a 
certain number of workmen are lost to England, 
Nothing suits our foreign rivals so well as that 
the manufacturing industry of this country 
should be hampered by a periodical recurrence 
of strikes or lock-outs; to them it matters 
not which, the one desideratum being that pro- 
duction in England should cease and that a 
certain number of producers should be at 
liberty to take employment abroad, 

The question which we regard as so im- 
portant to the interests of England is, whether 
any, and, if so, what, plan could be devised 
for settling these fatal disputes between em- 
ployers and employed by which every branch 
of our manufacturing system is threatened, 
Either strikes or lock-outs, undertaken at 
short notice, so as to give neither masters, on 
the one hand, nor men, on the other, time to 
meet the blow ought to be treated as con- 
spiracies ; but even where the employed make 
up their minds deliberately beforehand, and 
give due notice that they will not work for 
less than a certain stipulated rate, and where 
the employers, giving also fair warning, re- 
solve not to pay this rate, there ought still to 
be some tribunal to which appeal might be 
made, Nothing, we are aware, is so hateful 
to political economists as the notion of legal 
interference between employer and employed, 
It is argued that everything will be arranged 
at last if the contending parties are only left to 
themselves. But we see that, in practice, the 
desired arrangement very often fails to take 
place; and while the hitch lasts countries 
in which organised relations between capi- 
talists and workmen exist profit by our 
industrial disorganisation, If the system of 
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trades’ unions would only allow so equitable a course, 
be a good thing both for masters and men to sign contracts 


for long periods. 
fixed by mutual consent. But as long as employers and 
employed are divided into two hostile armies, each bent on 
doing the greatest possible injury to the other, this would evi- 
dently be impossible. 

It will not be easy to find the solution of the problem which 
is now troubling us. But in the meanwhile the more the tap 
of enlightened opinion is turned upon the subject the better, 
The question is one of great national importance, and ought to 
be considered without any reference whatever to politics. 
fact, we defy any candid person to make a political question 
of it. If the trades’ unions represented Radicalism, and the 
various bodies of associated masters Conservatism, it would 
be otherwise. But we know that the manufacturers, the con- 
tractors, and the other great employers of labour in Parliament, 
belong, for the most part, to the Liberal party ; while the 
trade-unionists, on the sxwm ecuique principle—each one 
for his own trade—are Protectionists, Jf the labour 
and capital question were one that could be treated 
from a political point of view, what part of the con- 
test would be assigned to such a man as Mr, Bright or the 
late Mr, Cobden? Mr, Bright, like other manufacturers, has 
suffered from strikes, and, in the opinion of his own carpet- 
weavers, has, no doubt, caused them ; and it is notorious that 
he has always been opposed to combinations of workmen, 
and equally so to combinations on behalf of workmen, Mr. 
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and the good he has done will endure, and 


be valued, long after he himself has ceased to take part in the affairs 
in placing before our readers a 


Kach quarter the rate of wages might be | Portrait and brief memoir of the noble and—wh should not such 


Liverpool and Canning. 
Deke at Wellington » became a Commissioner of the Board of 
Control. In 1830 he was returned for the borough of Dorchester, 
and in 1831 for Dorset. He was a Lord of the Admiralty in Peel's 
brief Administration of 1834-5; and, on the death of the late Mr. 
Sadler, tock charge of the Ten-Hours Bill in the House of Commons. 
When Sir R. Peel again took office, in 1841, Lord Ashley was invited 
to join the Administration, but refused upon finding that the Pre- 
mier’s views would not permit him to support the Ten-Hours Bill. 
In 1846 he resolved to support the measure for repealing the corn 
laws; but, out of regard to his constituents, who had elected him as 


‘a Tory, he resigned his seat and was for a short time out of Parlia- 


ment. But in 1847 he contested Bath with Mr. Roebuck, the 


| former member, and, being strongly supported by the religious 


societies, was returned. In 1851 he succeeded his father in the 
peerage. In public life his Lordship has always aoted with great 
independence. The chief object for which he has laboured, in and 
out of Parliament, has been the improvement of the social position 
of the labouring classes ; no man having taken more pains to inform 
himself of the actual condition of the mass of the people in England 
and to endeavour to ameliorate their condition than the noble Earl. 
His influence with the Evangelical party within the Church of England 
is very considerable. He is president of the Bible Society, the 
Pastoral Aid Society, and the Society for the Conversion of the 


' Jews, and was formerly President of the Protestant Alliance. He 


Bright voted against the Ten- Hours Bill and against the bill 


regulating the employment of children in factories ; and he 


objects to all legislative interference with the rights of | 


masters—if the faculty of engaging a man to work as long as 
he thinks fit be a right, which it certainly is thought to be in 
most occupa'ions, Mr. Bright and Mr, George Potter agree in 
recommending, or ratber in demanding, a reduction of the 
suffrage; but on the capital-and-labour question they are as 
antagonistic to one another as either of them is in politics 
to the Earl of Derby. 

The ordinary reply of a partisan of the trade-union system, 
if anything be said against it, is that it, at least, has had the 
effect of sending up the rate of wages. That we readily 
admit, But the rate of wages may, through combination, be 
increased to such a height that the employer finds it to his 
interest to shut up his establishment rather than continue to 
pay them. It is in this manner, we are told, if we listen to 
the employers, that so many lock-outs—“ lock-outs” being 
the exact counterpart of “strikes —have been brought about, 
If there is a point at which the workman says, “ Rather than 
accept such a wage as you offer I will not work at all,” there 
is also a point at which the capitalist says, ‘“‘ Rather than pay 
away all my profits in the shape of wages I will cease to 
employ you.’ Without being at all prejudiced in favour of 
the masters—for we know from our own experience that there 
have been cases (as during the great Preston lock-out 
of ten years since) where the men have been willing to refer 
their claims to arbitration, and this reasonable proposition 


is also a prominent member of all those religious societies which are 
founded on # broad basis, and is an active advocate of the abolition 
of slavery throughout the world. . 

The latest work in which the noble and philanthropic Lord has 
been engaged is duly recorded in another article, 


THE HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 

THE ceremony of inaugurating her pg > ship Chichester as a 
training-school for the homeless boys of London took place on 
Dec. 18, in one of the dry docks in Mr. Green's shipbuilding yard, 
Poplar. The movement, of which the constitution of the Chichester 
as a school for nautical instruction is an extension, began in July, 
1852, when a refuge for homeless and destitute boys was opened at 


| 19, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, At first only six could be received ; 


but, as the funds of the refuge were augmented, the number was 
increased, so that in 1857 the present premises, at 8, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, were taken, and since that time the returns 
show that about one hundred strays and waifs of the London streets 
have been received weekly into this admirable institution. Since 
the establishment of the.refage down to the end of the year !865 
1016 boys were admitted, and during the same period 758 left for 
the Navy and merchant services, for situations at home, and for 
emigration to the colonies, During the present year, in consequence 


_ of revelations which showed that boys of tender years were obliged to 


| they were exposed. Accordingly, on the 14th of Febru 


has been rejected by the masters —yct we fully believe that | 


the increasing inability of English manufacturers to maintain 
their ground against their rivals on the Continent has been 


through the operation of trades’ unions, the rate of wages 
has been forced up. 
before Christmas, for the relief of the unemployed ship- 
builders, it was actually stated that, when three quarters of a 
day’s work was offered to the starving men, the trades’ union 
to which they belong took three days to consider the proposi- 
tion, and then directed their liege subjects, who are now 
appealing to the public for aid, to refuse the offer. We can- 
not, even at the present season, look at such an appeal as 
meriting any response. To those who have money to dis- 
tribute ia charity, we should say, reserve it rather for the 
unfortunate persons who, through no fault or imprudence of 
their own, have been such terrible sufferers by the recent 
explosions in the coal-mines. 

In the mean while it is interesting to see that considerable 
attention is already being paid to the subject of strikes and 
their effect upon our manufactures, Everyone seems to admit 
that, however disastrous their immediate effects may have 
been, they have often caused a permanent increase in the rate 
of wages ; and, if they had only slightly diminished the profits 
of employers while increasing those of the employed, and if, in 
producing this result, they had led to no absolute cessation in 
the business of production, the question would be one with 
which no outsider need trouble himself. But, if it be really 
true that whole branches of manufacture for which England 
formerly enjoyed @ special celebrity are being gradually 
thrown into the hands of foreigners, and this through the 
effect of strikes, the matter, undeniably, becomes one of 
national importance, 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 

Ir is not always the most brilliant men who do the greatest 
amount of good in the world, or whose memories live longest in the 
hearts of their fellows. The good man, who lived a life of prac- 
tical benevolence and usefulness, is often remembered with love and 


reverence after the names of contem rary brilliant meteors 
who have “ roiled, blazed »” or have at leest dazzled 5 
“are no more.” To the , though not brilliant, class of men 


Lord Shaftesbury empha‘ ly belongs. Men have not been in the 
least degree dazzled by his intellectual qualities ; bat there are few 
men living who command a measure of respect, or who have 
more fairly earned the love and reverence of their countrymen, than 
he. A true social reformer, bis work has not been so prominently 
brought before the world’s eye as that of a Russell, a Cobden, a 
Pee', or a Gladstone ; but it is not less warmly appreciated in the 
hearths and homes of England, Lord Shaftesbury has run a 
* 


At a meeting held at Greenwich, just | 


associate with men of the most debased character in the casual wards 
of the metropolitan workhouses to which they were compelled to 
have recourse for shelter, the promoters of the refuge resolved on 
making a strenuous effort to rescue as many of these poor children 
as their influence could reach from the contaminating evils to — 

t, an 
invitation was given to the boys accustomed to sleep in the casual 
wards of London and other nightly haunts to come to supper at the 
refuge, and nearly 200 accepted the invitation. During the evening 
Lord Shaftesbury, who presided, having questioned the boys as to 
their mode of life, asked them if they would be willing to go on 
board a ship if such were provided for them, and the hands of 
nearly ali the poor and destitute guests were held up as an answer 
to the inquiry. Among those who accepted the invitation of 
the committee there were few whe were not suffering from some 
infirmity, and we were struck ourselves by the large proportion of 
them who were lame. Ophthalmia was perceptible in the 
tender eyes of many, while skin diseases had manifestly set 
their mark on almost all. Some had lost one or both parents, or 
had been deserted ; others had never known their fathers or mothers. 


| They slept at night in the casual wards, under sheds, on doorsteps, 
caused in a great measure by the artificial mapner in which, 


on carts or waggons—in fact, wherever they could rest their 
heads, after trying to eke out existence during the day, The 
Chichester was arrayed in her gayest bunting, and an awning, on 
which the flags of all nations were tastefully distributed, was erected 
over the whole length of the upper deck, on which the ceremony of 
inauguration was held, At two o'clock Lord Shaftesbury took the 
chair, being supported by the Right Hon the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs ; Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., President of the Board of 
Trade; Mr. R. Culling Hanbury, M.P., and others, while the body 
of the temporary inclosure was filled to ita utmost capacity by a 
fashionable audience of ladies and gentlemen, On his Lordship 
taking the chair, the boys who have been chosen to occupy the ship 
were introduced, and the little bluejackets, attired in their new 
naval costume, presented a most interesting and pictureaque 
ap) ce. 
yer having been offered up, Mr. William Williams, the 
secretary, read a report, in which the committee stated, inter alia, 
“that the hull of the vessel was handed over to the committee, and 
that they were allowed to draw from the dockyard masts, sails, and 
other stores required for completing and fitting up the ship to the 
value of £2129 i5s, 8d., the committee undertaking to pay that 
amount in nine months’ time. This was the only arrangement 
which could be made at the time ; but, it added, it is hoped that 
Sir John Pakington will, on the meeting of Parliament, use his in- 
fluence to relieve the committee from the payment to the Govern- 
ment of this sum of £2000, and when the committee obtained 
possession of the ship, in October last, they lost no time in getting 
the works in hand, and it is their pleasing duty to mention that 
immediately the matter was laid before Mr. Henry Green that 
gentleman at once kindly offered to do all the work required to com- 
plete and fit up the ship at cost price. The committee also tender 
their sincere thanks to Mr. W. N. Bullivant for certain parts 
of the rigging supplied by him at cost price. The vessel is now 
complete, and we are gathered here to-day to inaugurate 
her as a training-ship for the homeless and destitute boys 
of London, and to seek the Divine blessing on this noble effort, which 
must be looked upon as one of a natio: , for, whether it 
be viewed as a means for rescuing the waifs and strays of this great 
metropolis or as a means for supplying the diminution of seamen s0 
eneraily felt in every part of our country, the work which is eata- 
lished this day must prove beneficial to the country at large ; and, 
when it is remem that this is the first training-ship established 
in the River Thames for this class of boys within the present 
century, the committee cannot bat be thankful to Almighty God 
that they have been the humble instruments in setting on foot so 
ag arn, There are at the present time 160 boys in the refuge ; 
rom this number fifty have been selected as the first members of the 
happy family who shall take of this new home. Fifty 
more could easily be added to the number from the present 


the committee feel 


a ho Awe fifty, as it ie their wish 
to avoid genet, on ae be for the food and clothing 
of these eless boys. But the mittee have every confidence 


that this effort will thoroughly appreciated by the public, and 
especially by all who are interested in keeping up our naval and mer- 
chant services, and that it will not be long before the committee have 
funds subscribed to support the 200 boys for whom provision is 
made in this vessel, The boys will be under the control of the 


Commander, Captain A. H. Alsten, R.N., and every care will be 
taken that the lads will not only be initiated in all that is necessary 
to fit them for a seafaring life, but the religious and secular in- 
struction they will receive will be of that character, and that only, 
which will fit them for performing their duty to God and their duty 
to their fellow-men. The boy. «1. attend family worship morning 
and evening ; Divine service will be conducted on board every Lord’s 
day. It must be borne in mind that this ship is not for crimi- 
nals, but for those homeless and destitute ones who, unless taken 
by the hand, would soon drift into the criminal and dangerous 
classes. The committee had hoped that they would have been able to 
have established the country home for one hundred boys as well as 
this ship; but at present nothing has been definitely settled on this 
point for the want of funds; one gentleman has promised £1000 if 
this scheme can be carried out. In conclusion, the committee would 
just mention they are not po eneny, be their energies on boys, The 
wants of destitute girls are ever before them. Besides the boys’ 
refuge, in Great Queen-street, and this training-ship, the committee 
support two homes for girls, each containing forty inmates, and 
they trust that the claims of these helpless ones will not be for- 
gotten this Christmas, In addition to all the refuge operatione, the 
committee manage and support five day and six night ragged 
schools, wherein upwards of 1000 poor children receive gratuitous 
education. The committee therefore earnestly appeal for funds 
for the ship, as well as all the other works of usefulness they have 
in hand.” 

Lord Shaftesbury then proceeded to address the meeting. He said 
he felt unspeakable delight and gratitude at seeing so large an 
assemblage around him, notwithstanding the time of the year and 
the distance from town of the place in which they were collected, 
It betokened a vast amount of feeling and sympathy with the work 
they had in hand, and God grant that their feeling and sympathy 
be matured into practice, to sustain the institution amidst all the 
difficulties which surrounded it. He could by his own experience 
support the statement made by Mr. Williams, whose zeal in this good 
cause could not be overrated. What that statement said of the 
miserable condition of the boys of London was far below the mark, 
This project was no longer an experiment ; its efficacy had been 
proved, Take the most naked, ragged, wretched children of the 
streets, breathe upon them the breath of life, and they became 
equal to the highest in the land, A year ago a large number 
were taken into the refuge, and seventy or eighty added 
every week at haphazard, What was the result? That not a single 
act of insubordination was recorded. It had been said that the 
children of the poor should have recourse to industrial and certified 
schools. Where were the industrial and certified schools? After 
all the inquiries they were able to make they were not able to find 
more than two for the population of 3,000,000 souls in the metro- 

lis ; 400 could be received on board the Chichester, and 200 could 
C sent away every year to recruit the number of our active seamen, 
He trusted the time was near at hand when the English sailor would 
be remarkable, not for drunkenness and insubordination, but for 
sobriety and self-control. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, the Lord Mayor, and Mr, Sheriff Waterlow 
having addressed the meeting, the proceedings closed with three 
cheers for Lord Shaftesbury. ‘he ship will shortly leave the dock 
and go to Greenhithe, that being the spot appointed for her 
destination, 


Foreign Intelligence, | 


FRANCE. 

Again we have a semi-official assurance that the visit of the 
Empress of the French to Rome is postponed. It is not difficult to 
imagine that the pon visit is beset with dangers to the peace of 
Rome and is likely to cause much exasperation in Italy. How to 
obviate these, and yet yield to the desire of the Empress to go to 
Rome, is, no doubt, a matter of grave consideration with the 
Emperor ; and his inability to settle the question is the reason, in 
all probability, of the contradictory reports published from day to 
os 2 One thing is certain, that the Empress will not go to Rome, 
un the visit can be made without giving rise to disorder and 


ill-feeling, 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

A dispute has arisen between the Governments of Belgium and 
Holland as to payment of the Scheidt dues. In the Senate at 
Brussels, on Saturday last, MM. Hoffechmidt, Tkint, and Michelo- 
Loos made speeches urging the Government to act with firmness in 
this question. M, Logier, Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared 
that, if Holland refused to recognise the rights of Belgium, the 
Belgian Government would refer the question to the guaranteeing 


Powers, 
ITALY. 

The Italian Budget for 1866-7 is not a very promising document, 
for it shows a very dreary deficit. It is divided into two parts—one 
relating to Venetia, the other to the rest of the kingdom. For 
Venetia the total receipts are given at 76,502,338 lire, and the ex- 
— at 54,302,388 lire, leaving a surplus of 22,200,000 lire, 

at for the rest of the kingdom the figures show a widely different 
result, The total revenue is given at 788,900,078 lire, and the total 
expenditure at 997,566,612 lire, leaving a deficit of 208,666,534 lire, 
Taking the two parte together, the deficit is 186,466,334 lire—a 
formidable amount. It must be borne in mind, however, that Italy 
is only just out of a war, and that her resources have yet to be 
fully developed. 

A “difficulty” has arisen between Italy and Turkey, in conse+ 
quence of one of the blockading - having detained an Italian 
mail-steamer in Candian waters ; and it is stated that two vessels of 
war are being fitted out to support the demand of the Florentine 
Court for reparation. It is expected that the Turkish Government 
will at once apologise. 

The Opisione, of Florence, publishes a letter from Rome, dated 
the 20th inst., which states that Signor Tonello has had several con- 
ferences with Cardinal Antonelli, but that the Court of Rome 
appears but little disposed to come to an arrangement. The same 
letter says :—‘‘ France supports the efforts of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which up to the present, however, have remained without 
result, Counsels arrive frum all parts in favour of moderation being 
shown by the Pope. The Pope has declared that he will not abandon 


Rome,” 
PRUSSIA. 

In Saturday's sitting the Upper House adopted the Budget as 
amended by the Chamber of Tonto, but added a dadareinn of 
their regret at the alterations made by the Lower House. They also 
agreed to the bills for the annexation of the Elbe duchies and the 
portions of Bavarian and Hexian territory, and approved the treaty 
concluded with Oldenburg, together with the indemnity to be paid 

Prussia to the Sovereign of that duchy. 

Count Bismarck, who is about to go to France for the benefit of 
his health, will not take his departure from Berlin before the close 
of the Ministerial conferences upon the North German Constitution, 
It is even believed bable that he will remain until the Opening of 
the North German iament, 


AUSTRIA. ~* 

Baron von Beust has been on a visit to Peath to exercise hi 
influence with the leading members of the Hungarian Diet. The 
Tavernicus entertained Baron Beust at a dinner, at which a number 
of the most prominent members of both Houses of the Diet were 
preseat. Previous to his departure Baron Beust, replying to a 
deputation from the municipality of Pesth, declared that the 
ieee of a Hungarian Minisiry was merely a question of 

me, 

The city of Fiume intends sending a numerous deputation to 
Pesth to congratulate the municipality upou the prospect of the 
speedy formation of a Hungarian Ministry. This intention ia 
strongly opposed by the Croatian party in Finme. 


DEC. 29, 1866 


RUSSIA. 

The following medical bulletin was published at St. Petersburg 
on Tuesday :—'* Prince Gortschakoff’s health, which was lately such 
as to afford serious ground for alarm, is now much more satisfactory, 
and all danger has pa:sed away.” 


CRETE. 

Intelligence from Athens states that Mustapha Pacha had 
attacked the Cretan insurgents at Caros, and had been defeated, The 
defeat is represented as being of much importance in a strategic 
point of view. From Constantinople we learn that at Salfos con- 
tinual engagements — between the insurgents and the 
Imperial troops. The blockading squadron has been strengthened, 
and the greatest activity is being displayed by the Turkish Admiral, 


L THE UNITED STATES. 

We have intelligence from New York to the 15th inst. 

The House of Representatives had the bill excluding from 
the next Congress the representatives from all States not recognised 
by the present Congress, Both Houses of Congress had passed, by 
a two-thirds vote, the bill nting the suffrage, irrespective of 
colour, within the district of Columbia, Several bills introduced into 
Congress for supplying territorial governments to Southern States 
had been eat to a joint committee of reconstruction. 

Great lawlessness prevailed in Missouri, and the laws were enforced 
in several counties under mili! auspices. 

The frigate Susquehanna, with General Sherman and Minister 
Campbell on board, arrived at Vera Cruz on the 27th ult. An offer 
made by French officials of an escort to the city of Mexico was 
declined by General Sherman, The Susquehanna left Vera Cruz on 
the 3rd inst. for Brazos, Texas, from which place Sherman, after an 
interview with Sheridan, set out for Monterey, vid Matamoros. 
Sherman, however, almost immediately returned to the United 
States territory ; and we learn by Atlantic telegraph that Minister 
Campbell had returned to New Orleans. His mission was believed 
to have been a failure, 

A Fenian privateer was. rted to have escaped from Newby 
Port, and a British war-vessel started in pursuit, 


MEXICO. 

Advices received at New York from Mexico report the Imperialists 
to have evacuated Durango, San Luis Potosi, and Mazatlan. 
Maximilian was at Puebla on Nov. 29, en route for the capital. It 
is reported that the Church y had guaranteed him 25,000,000 
dols. on condition that he would remain at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Several Republican commanders had withdrawn their 
opposition to him. 

A proclamation has been issued at Vera Cruz declaring that the 
Emperor Maximilian has not left Mexico. The Emperor is reported 
to have offered to turn the government over to Miramon, Marquez, 
and Marin, and appeal to the popular vote to decide upon a new 


Government, 
THE COREA. 

Some months since certain French missionaries and others were 
murdered by the people of the Corea, and later still the American 
schooner General Sherman was burned and all on board murdered 
near the same spot. Passengers and crew were tied on their berths 
and burned with the ship, To obtain redress for these outrages we 
learn that a French fleet, consisting of one fri three corvettes, 
and four gun-boats, left for Corea on the 11th of October, and on the 
15th entered the town of Kanghoa, some distance upa river, described 
as a small place of only 10,000 inhabitants, nearly all of whom deserted 
the town on the approach of the French. The fact of the murder 
of the missionaries is Hye admitted by the Coreans, and a mandarin 
who was captured and taken on board the Admiral’s ship seemed to 
glory in the fact. The King invited the French Admiral to proceed 
to the capital to negotiate; but this was declined, as a trap was sus- 
pected, and a despatch was sent instead, in which demands were 
made for punishment of the mandarins who had instigated the 
murders, and for the appointment of a plenipotentiary. News had 
been brought to the French by a Corean convert that junks con- 
taining stones had been sunk in the river Seoul, between Kanghoa 
and the capital, and that the Viceroy had dispatched an army 
15,000 strong to attack the invaders, ‘Lhe Seoul is officially declared 
uader blockade by the French. 


BISMARCK’S POLICY. 


Tue following speech was delivered by Count Bismarck in the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies on the 20th inst. :— 


The European system of 1815 meant a defensive system against France. 
It afforded security to Prussia, but at the same time restricted her action ; 
it fell in consequence of the policy followed since 1850 by Austria towards 
Prussia, and the Crimean War, The subsequent situation has been such that 
Prussia seemed to have need of support against France, and Austria and 
the secondary States then speculated on the disposition of Prussia to make 
concessions. But, in reality, Prussia had no need of being supported against 
France, and there were no natural causes of hostility between those two 
countries ; for, unlike former French Governments, the Emperor Napoleon 
desires in his wisdom to remain in harmony with Prussia. Their interests 
are the same—France, like Prussia, teing desirous of promoting in common 
the development of civilisation, An independent Prussia could alone enter 
into such relations with France. This is a truth which could not be 
admitted to the same extent by all the Emperor's subjects, But we 
have official relations only with the French Government. In order to 
walk side by side in this way of progress, the interests of the two 
nations require kind and reciprocal forbearance. Now, what are in 
general, and without stopping at the chance clash of passing events, the 
interests of France with regard to Germany? Divesting ourselves of all 
German prejudices, let us consider them from a purely French point of view, 
which is the only mode of judging justly of the interests of others. France 
could not desire that there should be formed in Germany a preponderating 
German Power united under the head of Austria—an empire of 75,000,000, 
an Austria extending to the Rhine, and against which a France even extend- 
ing itself to the Rhine would not form a sufficient counterpoise. For a 
France desirous of living in harmony with Germany it is an advantage 
that Austria should not form a portion of that Germany ; for the interests 
of France are found to be in collision at several points, whether in Italy or 
in the East, with the interests of Austria, On the other hand, points of con- 
tact of a nature to produce hostile conflicts are far less numerous between 
France and a Germany separated from Austria. Moreover, is it not the 
interest of France to have a neighbour with which it can live in peace, and 
against which 35,000,000 or 38,000,000 of Frenchmen are perfectly capable of 
making head in a defensive war? I think that, in & just appreciation of 
her interests, France could not allow Prussia any more than Austria 
to disappear as a Power. Furthermore, the policy of France is based 
upon the principle of nationalities; and for this reason she showed 
herself in 1864 less hostile to the pretensions of Germany to 
Schleswig-Holstein than any other Power. Prussia has slways 
declared that she would not consent to compromise her line of 
defence, but that she might take into account the reasonable and proved 
wishes of the population, I have always been of opinion that 
®& population which strongly desired to be neither Prussian nor 
German, but to belong to a neighbouring State, could not augment our 
strength. Such was the state of things when France was induced by the 
events in the month of July in this year to emphasise her desires by an 
unusual pressure. I have no need of drawing a picture of the situation; it 
is sufficiently well known, and nobody could wish to ask Prussia to burden 
herself at the same time with two great European wars, or to com; 
at the moment when she was engaged in one of those wars and when she 
was not yet assured of the result, her relations with the other great Powers. 
In these circumstances France was called in by Austria aa a mediator in 
the difference ; she had, therefore, a legitimate ground for insisting on her 
opinion, Nobody can blame France for having taken into accoant the 
exigencies of her own policy; I think it is still too soon for the public to 

idge whether she has urged her opinion with moderation, and I 
inust beg of you to leave to the Government the appreciation of 
this incident. It was a question for us whether we should accept or 
reject the whole of what Austria, through the intervention of France, 
offered us. Our decision had to be guided by the general situation of Europe. 
We could confidently reckon upon Italy, whose unalterable fidelity to treaties 
1 cannot sufficiently praise—a fidelity which affords the best hope for the 
future. Bat for all this it would not have been wise to stretch the bow to 
° breaking point, and risk all that we have acquired for some secondary 

zssions. I tberefure advised his Majesty to accept the clause in the 
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given by the inhabitants of North Schleswig. I do not know whether this 
discussion will be prolonged, or whether it is to be wound up with a motion. 
In the first case, I beg of members not to take advantage of this discussion 
in order to make attacks more or less hostile, but to turn their regards 
exclusively abroad, and not to forget the necessity of remaining with our 
ranks closed and our eyes fixed externally, in order to protect our interests. 


A FREE CHURCH IN A FREE STATE. 


Tue Bishops who were exiled from their sees by decree of the 
Italian Government, and subsequently took up their residence at 
Rome, addressed a letter to Baron Ricasoli, after the issue of his 
circular of the 22nd of October. The Bishops were under the im- 
pression that the permission to return announced in the Ministerial 
circular did not apply to those ecclesiastics residing in Rome, and 
— of exclusion in their letter to the President of the 


Baron Ricasoli’s reply bears date Nov. 26, and is as follows :— 


M ,—I have only to-day received the letter which you have done 
me the honour to address to me from Rome, bearing date the 15th inst., on 
the subject of the recall of the Bishops to their sees. This letter was doubly 
agreeable to me from the important reasons for which your Lordships ap- 

rove that measure, and in which I am happy to concur with you ; and 
| sy the request that the permission to return to their dioceses, conceded to 
the Bishops by the circular of Oct. 22, should be also extended to the 
Bishops residing at Rome, thus demonstrating your good will and reverence 
towards the institutions and the laws under whose shadow you desire to 
live, I rejoice that I anticipated your wishes in this matter and interpreted 
r sentiments aright by deciding on the same day as that on which your 
letter was dispatched that the exemption complained of should be removed. 
Of this I believe your Lerdships will already have had full and official 
cognisance. 

The decision adopted by the Government arises, as your Lordships state, 
from the desire that perfect liberty in the relations between Church and 
State should pass from the abstract region of principle in which it had 
hitherto remained into the reality of fact. The Government therefore, no 
less earnestly than your Lordships, desires that Itaiy may v soon enjoy 
the magnificent and imposing religious spectacle now afforded to the free 
citizens of the United States cf America by the National Council of Balti- 
more, wherein religious doctrines are freely discussed, and whose decisions, 
approved by the Pope, will be proclaimed and executed in fevery town and 
village, without ex-quatur or ae I therefore beg your Lordships to 
consider that it is liberty which has produced this admirable spectacle; 
liberty professed and respected by all, in principle and in fact, in its amplest 
application to civil, political, and life. In the United States every 
citizen is free to follow the persuasion that he may think best, and to 
worship the Divinity in the form that may seem to him most appropriate. 
Side by side with the Catholic church rises the Protestant temple, the 
Mussulman mosque, the Chinese pagoda. Side by side with the Romish 
clergy the Genevan consistory and the Methodist assembly discharge their 
office. This state of things generates neither confusion nor clashing, And 
why is this? Because no religion asks either special protection or privi- 
leges from the State, Each lives, develops, and is followed under the pro- 
tection of the common law, and the law, equally respected by all, guarantees 
to all an equal liberty. 

The Italian Goverament wishes to demonstrate as far as possible that it 
has faith in liberty, and is desirous of applying it to the greatest extent 
compatible with the interests of public . It therefore calls upon the 
Bishops to return to their sees, whence they were removed by those very 
motives of public order. It makes no condition save that one incumbent 
upon every citizen who desires to live peaceably—namely, that he should 
confine himself to his own duty and observe the laws, The State will 
ensure that he be neither disturbed nor hindered ; but let him not demand 

rivileges if he wishes no bonds. The principle of every free State, that the 

w is equal for all, admits of no distinction of any kind. The Government 
would be glad to cast off all suspicion and abandon every precaution, and if 
it does not now wholly act up to this wish it is because the principle of liberty 
which it has adopted and put into practice is not equally adopted and prac- 
tised by the clergy. Let your Lordships remark the difference between the 
condition of the Church in America and the condition of the Church in 
Europe. In those virgin regions the Church is established amidst a new 
society, but which carried with it from the mother country all the 
elements of civil life. Representing the purest and most sacred of the 
social elements, the religious feeling which sanctions right and sanctifies 
duty and carries human aspirations far above all earthly dings, the Church 
has there sought only that empire pleasing to God, the empire of souls, 
Companion of liberty, the Church has grown beneath its shelter, and has 
found all that sufficed for free development and the tranquil and fecund 
exercise of its ministry. It has never sought todeny to others the liberty 
which it enjoyed, nor to turn to its exclusive advantage the institutions 
which protected it. 

In Europe, on the other hand, the Church arose with the decadence of the 
great empire that had subjugated the earth. It became constituted amid the 

litical and social cataclyems of the barbarous ages, and was compelled to 
orm an organisation strong enough to resist the shipwreck of all civilisation 
amid the rising flood of brute force and violence, 

But while the world, emerging from the chaos of the Middle Ages, re- 
entered the path of progress marked out by God, the Church impressed upon 
all having any relation with it the immobility of the dogma intrusted to its 
guardianship, It viewed with suspicion the growth of intelligence and the 
multiplication of social forces, and declared itself the enemy of al! liberty, 
denying the first and most incontestable of all, the liberty of conscience. 

Hence arose the conflict between the ecclesiastical and the civil power, 
since the former represented subjection and immobility, and the latter 
liberty and progress. The conflict, from peculiar circumstances, has greater 
proportions in Italy, because the Church, thinking that a kingdom was 
necessary to the independent exercise of its spiritual ministry, found that 
kingdom in Italy. The ecclesiastical power, from the same reason, ia here 
in contradiction not only with the civjl power but national right. From 
these causes originated the distrust and precautiom described in my circular, 
which provoked your censure, but which were only dictated by necessity. 
The Bishops cannot be considered among us as simple pastors of souls, since 
they are at the same time the instruments and defenders of a power at vari- 
ance with the national aspirations. The civil power is therefore constrained 
to impose those measures upon the Bishops which are necessary to preserve 
its rights and those of the nation. 

How is it possible to terminate this deplorable and perilous conflict 
between the two powers—between Church and State’ Liberty can alone 
bring us to that happy state of things which your Lordships consider so 
enviable in America. Let us render unto Cesar the things that are Cyesar's 
and unto God the things that are God's, and peace between Church and 
State will be troubled no more. I desired to pay deference to these prin- 
ciples in removing the prohibition te the return of the Bishops and their 
residence in their sees. I believe that liberty is good in professional practice, 
and, further, that it has the virtue of converting those who are called to 
enjoy its benefits, I trust that your Lordships, returning to your dioceses 
with the sincere sentiment of respect for the law expressed in your letter, 
among & people who wish to remain Catholic without relinquishing the rights 
and aspirations of the nation to which they belong, will bless that liberty 

them, and upon which the reconciliation of interests hitherto 


which 
a irreconcilable can alone be based. RICASOLL 


A Poor MAN, named Honey, and his four children, had worked for ninety- 
six consecutive hours in making floral wreaths for the pantomimes. Their 
labours were then suddenly put a stop to by the upsetting of a candle, 
which simple accident resulted in the burning to death of one of the unfor- 
tunate man's children and the destruction of the whole fruits of their wil. 


DEATH OF A DESCENDANT OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS —The Madrid 
papers announce the death of the Duke of Veragua, a grandee of Spain of 
the first class. The Paris papers, in reproducing the news, describe him as 
* Admiral and Governor-General of the Indies." These were merely titles 
which he inherited from his ancestor, Christopher Columbus, or Christhoval 
Colon, as he is called in Spain. It is known that Columbus left two sons, 
Ferdinand and Diego—the former illegitimate, who inherited much of his 
father’s genius, of whom he left a valuable memoir. The neglect and 
ingratitude with which the great discoverer was treated by King Ferdinand, 
after the death of Isabella, is a matter of history. His illegitimate 
son, Diego, after a long and tedious lawsuit against the Crown, 
obtained a decision from the Council of the Indies that he was entitled to 
the privileges and tities conferred upon his father. Diego left two sone and 
three daughters, His widow continued the struggle in cefence of the rights 
of ber eldest son, Luis, then only six years of age. She left St. Domingo, 
where she was on the death of her husband, and arrived in Spain. The title 
of Admiral of the Indies was immediately conferred upon him by Charles V., 
who augmented his revenues, but set up opposition to bis claim to the vice- 
royalty of the province of Veragua. The claims were at last commuted for 
the titles of the Duke of Veragua, Admiral of the Indies, and Marquis 
of Jamaica. Don Luis left no issue, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Diego, son of his brother Christopher. Diego married his cousin, 
Philippa; but he also died without issue, and with him the legiti- 
mate male line of Colambus became extinct. A long lawsuit ensued 
among the surviving members of the family. The cause lasted for thirty 
years, and was finally decided by the Council of the Indies in 1608, who 
formally declered the male line extinct. Nuno G:lves de Portugallo, grand- 
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THE RAILWAY BETWEEN BADAJOZ AND LISBON. 

IN a previous Number we gave an Illustration of one of the most 
romantic spots traversed by the new Spanish railway, and our 
present Engraving represents an incident in the recent inauguration 
of the line just completed from Badajoz to Lisbon, and uniting 
Spain and Portugal by a three-days’ journey. 


The line was already at work between Madrid and Ciudad Reale 
and between Badajoz and Lisbon, and nothing remained to be done 
but to cross a lagoon separating the capital of La Mancha from that 
of Estramadura in order to complete the distance between the two 
chief cities of the Iberian peninsula. 

After the line had been surveyed by the French engineer, M. Rey, 
and by M. Ducros, director of the works, an inauguration train set 
out in the evering from Madrid, carrying about 200 guesta, including 
the Minister of Public Works, the chairman of the company, 
senators, deputies, councillors of State, general officers, naval 
authorities, and other high functionaries. On arriving at Ciudad 
Reale, at four o'clock the next morning, they were received 
by the authorities, and went out to inspect the mercury- 
mines, for which the bare and sterile province is cele- 
brated. From Serena, which was their next station, to Don 
Benito, the scenery is composed of prairies where the merino sheep 
of Seville graze in vast flocks ; on the right lies Medellin, noted for 
still containing the house where the immortal Fernando Cortez was 
born, and a little below this place the line crosses the Guadiana by 
a fine iron bridge. At Merida the train stayed a few minutes to 
allow the party to see the celebrated Roman bridge of sixty-six 
arches, and the famous ruins of Emerita Augusta, the ancient, 
capital of Lusitania, At half: past five the travellers reached Badajoz, 
illustrious for its strength and for the sieges in which the English 
bore so prominent a part, Here the party were received by the Spanish 
Ambassador, who had come from Lisbon to meet them, and their 
Excellencies the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Marine, and 
Public Works of Portugal. A magnificent banquet had been 

pared by the railway direc'ois; and, after the “ usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts,” the party proceeded on their journey at midnight, 
and in a few minutes had crossed the frontier, and, leaving Elvas, 
Porto-Allegro, and Crato (once the residence of the Prior of the 
Order of Malta, who pretended to the throne after the death of 
Cardinal Don Enrique), they reached the town of Abrantes, where 
the railway crosses the Tagus at the confluence of the Zerere by 
means of a magnificent bridge of immense span, which is one of 
the most striking works on the whole line, Here the train stopped, 
that the party might enjoy the magnificent panorama presented on 
both banks of the river, At the following station the line 
divides, one branch going to Coimbra and its celebrated Uni- 
a and abutting on the Douro at Oporto, where it will 
proba ly have a great effect on the wine trade by afford- 
ing increased facilities for traffic; the main line goes on past 
Santarem, and, winding along the right bank of the Tagus, ter- 
minates at the grand station at Lisbon, Having arrived at the end 
of their journey at eleven o'clock in the morning, the visitors were 
welcomed with the greatest hospitality, and during the day the King 
and Queen of Portugal received the Spanish Ministers at the Palace 
of Ajuda. In the evening they were invited to a banquet by the 
Foreign Minister, and on the following day a reception was held at 
the Spanish Legation. During this time the ordinary visitors 
strolled about the city, and made acquaintance with the various 
ublic buildings and other interesting localities of which it is so 
Full, and one of which —the principal market of Lisbon—was all day 
in a state of excitement in consequence of the presence of so many 
distinguished strangers, 


A GIRL NAMED FRIER drowned herself in the Regent's Canal, the other 
day, because her parents had forbidden her to keep company with a young 
man between whom and herself a warm attachment existed, 


FATAL Gas EXPLOSION.—A shocking accident happened on Saturday 
evening last, in somers-street, one of the narrow thoroughfares between 
Leather-lane and Saffron-hill. The workmen had been engaged during the 
day in repairing the gas-mains in the street. They left work about two 
o'clock, when, a8 they thought, all was eafe. There must have been, how- 
ever, a formidable escape of gas, which found its way into an adjoining house, 
for just before six o'clock an explosion took place which tumbled to the 
ground Nos, 4 and 5 in the street Several people were in the houses at the 
time, and were more or less injured. One poor lad—an Italian —was taken 
out of the ruins dead, and two more of the sufferers—a man and a woman — 
ided in the horpital on Sunday. 


THE ATLANTIC YACHT-RACE.—On the 11th inst, three yachts, the Vesta, 
the Feetwing, and the Henrietta, sailed by signal from off Stapleton, Staten 
Island, New York, to race for the Isle of Wight. The stakes, which are to 
be taken by the yacht arriving first, are 90,000 dols. (£15,000). The start 
for this sail across the Atlantic touk place at a few minutes before one in 
the afvernoon. Captain Dearing, the starter, was on board a tug-steamer, 
the Rambler. The three little veesels lay realy to commence their adven- 
ture, when a premonitory gun was fired. The Fleetwing was stationed 
about a mile to the eastward of the Hook, well off ; the Henrietta was nearest 
to the shore; and midway between the two the Vesta was placed. The 
weather was splendid; the wind W. by S.W., moderate, but sufficient. 
Many yachts were sailing round about the competitors. As the warning 
gun sounded, simultaneously foresails and topeaile went up on all three o| 
the contesting ships. Almost before the wind could fill these rails the final 
signal was made, each of the rivals anewered with a very cloud of canvas, 
and the race was begun by each yacht with mainsail, foresail, main gaff 
topeail, and three jibs. The Vesta lipped off first, followed instantly by 
the Fleetwing ; the Henrietta, nearer tue shore, for a little time was scant 
of wind; but, without any important delay, she got it, and then ploughed 
away in finc style. So they went upon their course, due E.N.E., apparently 
keeping an even position till they passed out of sight. The race has been 
won by the Henrietta. She arrived off Cowes on Tuesday evening at twenty 
minutes to six o'clock. The Henrietta is the property of Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, the son of the proprietor of the New York Jerald. She is described 
as being a most beautifully-modelled schooner. She was not at first entered 
for the race, the match being made between the Verta and the Pleetwing. 
However, on paying down her stakes (40,000 dois.), she was admitted to the 
race, and, as we have seen, has won it, The Vleetwing and Vesta both 
arrived at Cowes within a short time of the Henrietta and of each other. 
Much interest has been taken in the event, both here and in America, 


THE LONDON CASUAL Wakps,.—The active measures which the Poor- 
Law Board took last winter to compel the London guardiang to out 
the Homeless Poor Act have to some extent operated well for this winter ; 
but some facts have come to light showing that the letter as well as the 
spirit of this benevolent measure of the lature, which was passed in 
order that there should be no excuse for persons wandering about the metro- 
polis without a home, is being wilfully and cruelly contravened, The 
Clerkenwell guardians would nut for a long time place themselves under 
the Act, and provide decent wards for the homeless. By this neglect many 
additional burdens were thrown upon this heavily-taxed parish, as all the 
expenses of relieving the casna!l poor came upon the parish rates, instead of 
bein, paid for out of the metropolis rates. Thie winter properly-certified 
ward. bave been provided in Clerkenwell-close, and the manner in which 
the la v is being administered is best shown in the relation of an occurrence 
which ‘ook place between Saturday night and Sunday morsing last, and 
which will be brought under the notice of the authorities. At a little after 
midnight on Saturday night, during the fall of a drenching misty rain, two 
miserable men were see’. crouching about the door of the wards, They 
were interrogate? Uy & passer-by, and they said they had got 
into town in the evening, and had been directed from place 
to place until they stood where they did. The onlooker knocked 
at the door of the wards, and the administrator of the poor 
law answered the knock; and, when warned that it was bis duty 
not to turn away applicants fur shelter, he would not say why he refused 
them admission: and, after charging the etranger with the heinous offence 
of having brought casuals there on a previous evening, he threatened to 
give him into custody for knocking at the dvor. One of the casuals appealed 
to the keeper of the wards to give bim a night's lodging. “I bave m:ved 
my country for eleven years,” he said; “ and it is hard that I cannot get a 
night's lodgirg on a night like this.” “Then you should look to your 
country to do something for you,” was the rejoinder ; and a policeman, who 
cane up just before, expressed the view that the wanderers should have 
come before that time. To this the broken-down soldier replied that he and 
his mate arrived late in the evening, and had last been sent from s place 
which, from his cescription, must be the West London Union wards, and 
had waited for houre before refusal. They could get no lodgings at the 
Clerkenwell wards, which are pleced by the Homeless Poor Act under the 


express rule thut every applicant is to be Cealt with in some manner— 
relieved af neccesit given into custody if criminal, or handed over w the 
care of the relieving officer if a parishicner ; and the two mer andcred 
forth to seek at Lhe hands of the benevolent, or in some desperate the 
f existe: hsafed tothem Legislature and bus withbeld 

the edminictratere of the pour law 
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OPENING OF THE LISBOX AND BADAJOZ RAILWAY: VISITORS IN THE FISH-MARKET AT LISBON 
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THE BARNSLEY COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


WE this week publish two more Engravings illustrative of inci- 
dents in this sad calamity. One of these Engravings represents the 
scene on the pit bank as the bodies of the victims were brought up 
the shaft and removed to the carpenters’ shed for identification. 
This scene was fully described in our last week's Number (see 
page 386). Our other Engraving depicts the funeral of some of the 
sufferers on Sunday, the 16th inet. Of this scene the special corres- 
pondentof the Daily Telegraph, writing on Monday, the 17th, says :— 

“The dead whose bodies have been brought out of the Oaks pit were 
committed to consecrated ground, some few of them on Saturday, and 
the greater number yesterday ervsam J and afternoon, There was no 
extraordinary demonstration, nothing but the almost universal closing 
of the miners’ houses and the unusual concourse of mourners 
and lookers-on, to denote such a calamity as that which has 
fallen on the district, and will be long remembered Snenghons 
the world, I had expected that the ceremony would be 
more imposing; but now that it is all past and over there appear 
two or three obvious reasons ie it should have been precisely as it 
was, In other cases—the Hartley Colliery disaster, for example — 
all the victims’ bodies were recovered, and, all having been in life 
close neighbours, so they were ‘in death united,’ one churchyard 
receiving the train of coffins at the same appointed hour, Circum- 
stances here have differed from those which conduced to make the 
funeral scene in the Hartley Cemetery strangely impressive. Inthe 
first place, not more than a fifth part of the number killed could be 
carried to the place of burial; and, again, the dwellings of the 
miners in this district are more scattered than they are in the 
neighbourhood of Hartley, Lundhill, Edmund's Main, and other 
collieries fatally celebrated in the records of these casualties of peace. 
Looking over the not unpicturesque valley through which the 
great midland seam is marked upon geological maps, you er 
pick out spots widely apart which are the lodgings in life 
and death of the Oaks colliers, There is Monk Bretton, away over 
the hill, somewhat to the left of the bare wintry wood yonder. The 
church is the only object that marks to a spectator, standing on the 
high road a little out of Barnsley, the vill whose population has 
been so terribly thinned at one tremendous blow, And as a certain 

portion of the corpses brought from the pit last Wednesday be- 

mged to Monk Bretton, they were buried there. Ardsley lies in 
another direction, high up on another hill; and the Ardsley widows 
and orphans and sonless mothers also claimed the sad consolation of 
having their dead laid to rest near the homes that will know them 
no more. The churchyard at Cudworth, too, has had its proportion 
of funerals; while the Barnsley Cemetery, midway between the 
town from which it takes ita name and the —_ has found room 
for twenty-seven bodies belonging to Hoyle 1 and other spota 
adjacent to the colliery, 

“Still, the day of these sorrowful rites was not destitute of 
interest. Though the awful spectacle of a funeral-train four miles 
in length, such as Northumbrians remember having witnessed or 
having hel to form, was no part of yesterday’s plan, the people 
of South Yorkshire will have much to talk of, years hence, in con- 
nection with the sepulture of the Oaks miners. Among the workin 
clergymen yesterday taking his turn in the reading of our noble an 
affecting burial service was the Bishop of Ripon, who in the mornin 
had preached at St. ’s Church, from the 26th verse of the 11 
chapter of St. John :-~ ‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. Believest thou this?’ The Bishop found time also to 
preach at two other churches, St. George’s and St. John’s, besides 
assisting, as I have said, at the Barnsley Cemetery, The day was 
fortunately fine, for the season the climate; and the 
only disagreeable effect of the storms which have visited 
the country, these past few days and nighta, was thi 
miry condition of the ground. The greater number of the coffins 
brought to Barnsley Cemetery were placed in separate graves, some 
few, however, were consi to a public vault, ‘Ihe plan, as 
nearly as it could be 6S pees, Se the officiating clergy 
to wait until four or five processions had entered the gates, and 
then, collecting all the mourners and the bodies within the church, 
to read so much of the service there as is not appointed to be read 

ver Mar. pase Afterwards the concluding part of the ceremony 
was in case ly carried out, There was not a coffin that 
was not followed by a long train of friends as well as of mourning 
relatives ; nor could the most superficial of observers have failed to 
discern in any single procession some distinctive sign or incident pecu- 
liarly atfecting inits own way. The numberof little children who joined 
the tiles of mourners was as remarkable as any fact or feature of the 
day’s moving scene, They cried when their mothers cried, and 
because their mothers cried ; for childhood's grief is not continuous, 
and these little ones would have been likely at play had they 
been left at home. As for the wou, never saw before, and 
fervently hope I never may see again, so wild and ionate an 
emphasis of sorrow. They moaned, and sobbed, and cried in loud 
convuisive fits of uncontrollable agony, till the most stolid of the 
men caught the contagion of this hysterical grief ; and one poor 
fellow, who had followed, calmly enough, his brother's remains to 
this burial-place, suddenly broke into violent emotion, and was laid, 
in a strong terrible fit, on the churchyard turf. It happened that 
the three first bodies that were brought to this same Barnsle 
Cemetery were the bodies of Roman Catholics, and 
was preceded by acolytes bearing crosses and by the priest, 
who intoned the service for the dead. This prelude to 
a dreary drama served to awaken tie interest for that 
which was to come, Of all that which did come, the most 
touching incident occurred while the Bishop was in the churchyard ; 
and it moved him visibly, as it moved all who beheld the sight. For 
it was the funeral of a mere child—at any time, and amid any com- 
mon: place thoughts and busy distractions, a sight as full of sadness 
as may be met in a not over jubilant world; and it was made the 
more strikingly painful to witness by the fact that the little lad borne 
to his bed of clay was followed by great numbers of his young com- 
panions—boys who had laboured like him and with him as ‘ tram- 
mers’ in that doomed pit. From Barnsley Cemetery I made my 
way acrosa country to the Ardsley Churchyard, where nearly as 
many coffins were lowered into the as were buried in the 
first-mentioned place of interment. There was a remarkabie 
difference, however, in the mode of burial, One oblong pit 
had been dug deep enough to hold five tiers of coffins, 
and of sufficient len and width to take six in each tier, 
three abreast. But survivors of the men who were to be 
buried in this large tomb had stipulated that every coffin should 
be inclosed in a separate cell, Bricklayers were therefore employed 
to build up walls between the tiers, and, instead of one coffin 
resting on another, a slab of stone was placed on the brickwork over 
each, to serve as a support for the next that was lowered. While 
the funerals at Ardsley were in pi and while the distressing 
sounds and sights in the churchy were of the same character as 
those I have described as having taken place at Barnsley, a 
wedding procession passed along the road, and the bride and le- 
groom, with their friends, stopped for a minute or two to look, with 
scared faces, at the scene on the other side of the low wall,” 

The fire continues to burn in the interior of the Oaks Colliery, but 
fresh steps are immediately to be adopted for extinguishing it by 
stopping the mine up without flooding. These fresh measures are 
in accordance with the recommendations of an adjourned meeting 
of mining engineers of Yorkshire and the north of Kagland, held on 
Monday. Two more of the men who were got out alive after the 
great explosion huve died of the injuries they received, and only five 
or six of the others we still living. 


Boston, in Massachusetts, ie to have an art-building, which will cost 
£200,060, Land worth £50,000 has been already donated for that purpose, 


THE TRIBUNAL OF CORRECTIONAL POLICE OF BOURG, France, has just 
tried the Abbé Pernand for having, whilst travelling in a public carriage, 
indulged in grose and insulting language not only towards the inhabitants 
of the district, but towards the Emperor. The Court, having found him 
guilty, considered that the sacred character of his calling aggravated the 
offence, and sentenced him to a fine of 500f, and six months’ imprisonment, 
and, in addition, to pay the costs, 
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SONS OF THE NATION. 

Two most important and difficult problems await solution 
at the hands of the British public and of British philan- 
thropists, the solution of one of which might be made to have 
a most beneficial influence on the resolution of the other. 
These problems are—first, how to man the Navy and obtain 
recruits for the Army ; and, second, how to save from ruin the 
friendless and homeless boys of London and other large 
towns, 

We are constantly hearing that her Majesty wants men 
for both the land and sea services, and that she cannot 
get them, Impressment into the Navy is abandoned, and 
we do not believe could ever be resorted to again; and 
the blandishments of Sergeant Kite and his confréres 
have ceased to have their accustomed effect. Our country 
cousins of the bumpkin class, who were wont to fur- 
nish most abundantly the raw materials of soldiers, are 
deaf to the voice of the recruiting officer, charm he never 80 
cunningly, and “her Majesty’s shilling” finds few recipients. 
In plain terms, recruits for the Army cannot be got in suf- 
ficient numbers. Various causes may have contributed to 
produce this effect, but of the fact there is no doubt. Perhaps 
military glory, in these “piping times of peace,” has not such 
powerful attractions for the minds of our youth as it had in 
days gone by; perhaps better inducements are offered at 
home and in other occupations ; perhaps even “‘ chawbacons” 
have become too intelligent to constitute themselves “ food 
for powder” on the terms the State has hitherto offered ; 
perhaps certain changes must be made in our system of 
Army administration ere aspiring youth will be tempted 
into the ranks; perhaps said youth, or some of them, are 
beginning to be of opinion that merit, and not money, 
should open the way to promotion; and, as our so-called 
immaculate Parliament has not yet seen the wisdom—fault- 
less as is its working, according to Mr. Lowe and other 
opponents of Reform—of adopting those changes, and is not 
likely to do so yet awhile, young men decline to “serve the 
Queen,” preferring to keep their liberty to serve somebody 
else, who is willing to pay and treat them better. Among all 
these perhapses, and others to boot, perhaps the most potent 
cause of the paucity of candidates for the military service of 
the public is, that the occupations of civil life offer induce- 
ments to the sons of the peasant, the labourer, and the artisan 
with which the public service is unable to compete. Men are 
every day becoming more valuable, and they know it, Hence 
the reason why recruits come in much too slowly; and are 
likely in the future to come in more slowly still. 

As with the Army, so with the Navy. ‘“ Short-handed,” is 
the constant complaint of the commander of nearly every 
ship that is ordered to sea, Men have to be draughted from 
one vessel to complete the crew of another, according to the 
exigencies of the servics, We have no adequate reserve of 
seamen, really, whatever show may be made on paper. This 
is fully acknowledged in official quarters ; and though, for 
party purposes, the extent of the deficiency may be exag- 
gerated or concealed, to suit the views of the “ins” or the 
“ outs,” the fact of there being a difficulty in finding men 
for service in the Royal Navy is beyond question. Even 
in the merchant service we hear complaints of a paucity 
of hands; and Jack has become so well aware of 
the enhanced value of his services, that he has 
learned to take the usual means of obtaining a recog- 
nition of the fact : he has adopted the resource of striking for 
an advance of wages, and for other advantages, as was 
witnessed in the Thames and in other ports of the kingdom 
only a few weeks ago. And success has attended the 
effort ; for if the sailor has not got all he demanded, he has, at 
least, improved his position in a not insignificant degree, 
Like causes have produced a similar result in the sea as in 
the land service ; a comparativescarcity of men has enhanced 
the value of their work, and hirers of labour, whether the 
nation or private individuals, must give “better value” 
for it. In one word, how to obtain good men for the Army 
and Navy is the problem the British public has to solve, 

Cariously enough, alongside of the difficulty we have been 
commenting upon is another problem, the solution of which, as 
we have said, philanthropists have taken in hand; and, if their 
efforts prove successful, much of the inconvenience under 
which the public labours may be obviated. While men can’t 
be got for the Army and Navy, an enormous amount of the 
valuable raw material of humanity is running to waste—and 
worse than waste—in the streets of London and of every other 
large town in the kingdom, An immense number of boys 
are allowed to grow up among us a nuisance and an in- 
cubus, a terror and a burden to society, who, if a different set 
of circumstances surrounded their early years—if a little 
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care were bestowed upon them in their youth, might, in 
their manhood, do the State good service, and prove 
that they are well “worth their breeding.” If they were 
but grown men, these children would make excellent soldiers 
and sailors, They have all the requisite physical qualities 
for the work required of them in either branch of the public 
service, They are athletic and hardy, and have, moreover, a 
degree of mental acuteness—induced by the pariah-like life 
they lead in the streets—which cultivation might turn to 
excellent account. In short, they only require care and 
training to make them valuable members of society and {it 
them to supply the very want moat felt in carrying on the 
service of the country. 

The effort now being made to reclaim the homeless boys of 
Londen by the association at the head of which is the 
good Ear! of Shaftesbury, an important event in the his. 
tory of which is illustrated in our pages this week, deserves 
every encouragement as well from the State as from indi- 
viduals. By promoting this movement society will do itself 
a double service : it will rid itself of a present eyesore and 
nuisance and a future terror, and at the same time rear up 
good and valuable servants. Philanthropic action may thus 
be made profitable. While we save these poor waifs from 
ruin, and open up for them a useful and pleasant path in life, 
we shall best serve ourselves in a most important and essential 
particular. These unhappy “children of nobody” ought to 
become the Sons of the Nation in the fullest sense of the 
word, They ought, those poor wild ones, to be caught, taught, 
and trained—fed, clothed, and educated ; and in after years 
they will well repay thelabour. The association, whose agents 
have just taken possession of H.M.8, Chichester, ought, as 
we think, to receive still greater aid from the State, and we 
hope soon will, But by whatever agency, or under whatever 
auspices—public or private—the work may be carried on, the 
task in which Mr. Williams and his coadjutors are engaged, 
with the countenance and support of such men az Lord 
Shaftesbury, deserves a hearty “ God-speed !" from us ; and 
we heartily give it, 

There has been some controversy lately as to the numbers of 
the uncared-for children of the metropolis, and a keen dispute 
has been carried on as to whether they amount to 200,000 or 
only to 50,000. Well, what does it matter? Is not any 
number too many to be so left uncared for? and is not even 
50,000 a vast deal too many indeed? This is but a bootless 
and a foolish controversy, and the energy expended in it ill 
employed. Those who have leisure and superfluous energy 
might be better occupied than in such unprofitable wrangling, 
Let them work like Mr, Williams and his assistants and 
friends, and they will have neither time nor taste for such 
stupid quarrels, 

SMOKING IN MINES,—John Turnbull, a pitman, was brought before the 
Tynemouth county magistrates, on Monday, charged with smoking in the 
workings of Barkworth Coal-pit about a month ago. Smoking had been 
_ in the pit, and in the section of the mine wrought with safety- 

amps a pitman named Thomas Cole smelt the reek of tobacco, and, turning 
round to the prisoner, he said, ‘‘You’re not smoking, there?"’ The 
— replied that he was just taking two or three draws. Cole then 

nocked the pipe out of the prisoner’s mouth and stamped on it. The 
Bench, after hearing the evidence, considered the case proved, and they 
expressed their determination of making a severe example of the prisoner by 
committing him for six weeks to Morpeth Gaol, with hard labour.—aAt the 
Sunderland Police Court Thomas Burn, a young man seventeen years of 
age, was charged with having taken a pipe down Ryhope Pit, though it was 


forbidden. The pipe had been taken out of his jacket pocket. He was 
sentenced to fourteen days in Durham Gaol, with hard labour. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.—Two interesting and important 
questions occupied the attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works at its 
last meeting—viz., the supply of gas to the metropolis and the encroach- 
ments on Hampstead-heath. arding the gas question, the board decided 
that, in the event of the Government introducing a bill into Parliament 
next Session for the purpose of establishing a more efficient control over the 
existing gas companies of the metropolis, and of vesting such control in the 
board, the maximum price of gas should be fixed at 3s. 6d. per thousand 
cubic feet; that the illuminating power of the gas should be equal to 
eighteen sperm candles ; and that certain rules should be laid down which 
would bave the effect of giving to the public somewhat purer and more 
innocuous gas than that at present in use. The board also fixed the terms 
upon which it was considered the anticipated ehange should be made. With 
respect to the ercroachments on Hampstead-heath, a resolution was passed 
requesting the chairman of the board to seek an interview with Sir Thomas 
M. Wilson with the object ef ascertaining whether that gentleman is pre- 
pared to negotiate for a sale of his interest in Hampstead-heath and adjoin- 
ing lands to the public, and, if s0, upon what terms. The result of the inter- 
view will be communicated to the board in the shape of a report. 

RAILWAY STATIONS IN THE METROPOLIS.—Various calculations and 
comparisons have been made with the view of illustrating the extent of the 
metropolis and the number of its inhabitants; but we know of no plan by 
which an adequate idea of the vast magnitude of the great metropolis may 
be brought home so vividly as by a statement of the extent of its railway 
system and the number of its stations. A reference to Bradshaw's 
Itinerary shows that there are in the United Kingdom very nearly 4000 
railway stations, while in the metropolis alone the number already con- 
structed, or sanctioned, exceeds 300, and, taking into account different 
lines using the same stations, the number would considerably exceed 1000, 
The mere enumeration of the several stations within the metropolitan 
district conveys a very inadequate idea of the actual accommodation 
provided within that area by means of local lines and junc- 


tions, and the arrangements of the companies for running 
powers over them and the use of stations, It is clear that 
every station beyond its own system te which a company has 


access is practically an additional station. Taking this view, it will be 
found that the actual number within the metropolitan district has been 
enormously increased, and particularly by the North London and West 
London lines. Taking the North London, for instance, it will be found 
that many of ite stations serve trains by which there is continuous railway 
communication with all parts of Great Britain, In illustration of multiplied 
use of stations it will be found that Broad-street, Chalk Farm, Camden-road, 
Caledonian-road, Islington, Newington-road, Dalston Junction, Fenchurch- 
street, Shoreditch, Poplar (two stations), Stepney, West India Docks, Lime- 
house, Blackwall, Hackney, Bow, and Victoria Park stations are served by 
trains from the North London, the London and North-Western, the Great 
Eastern ; the London, Tilbury, and Southend ; the South- Western, the South- 
Eastern, and the Brighton—an increase practically of 124 stationsin a single 
batch. In like manner the stations on the West London line—Kensing- 
ton, West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea—are used by the trains 
of the Great Western, the London and North-Western, the 
South-Western, the South-Eastern, and the Brighton. The Victoria station 
is used by the London, Chatham, and Dover, the Brighton, and the Great 
Western. The South-Western and the South-Eastern reciprocally use each 
other’s stations, for certain trains, at Waterloo and London Bridge. There 
is, or shortly will be, a double use by the Brighton, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, of the stations from Peckham to Victoria—five in 
number. Reverting to the Metropolitan, the Great Western uses 
nine, and the Great Nerthern, and London, Chatham, and Dover 
four of its stations. In the east are several other stations—such 
as Stratford, Barking, Low Leyton, and Leytonstone—used by more 
than one company. There are numerous other stations, such as the 
great junctions, Willesden and Clapham, used by two or more com- 
panies, that might be enumerated ; it may perhaps suffice to say that the 
metropolis has now, or will have when the works in progress are completed, 
the benefit of considerably more than 300 passenger stations, about thirty 
$ them being within the walls o: ‘he city of London proper.—Railieay 
ews, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE HON, AUGUSTA BETHELL, one of Lord Westbury’s daughters, has 
published a book called “ Helen in Switzerland.” 

THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE has assigned his pay as senior Naval Aide- 
de-Camj (£500 a year) to the Royal Benevolent Society, 

MR. GRANT DUFF, M.P., has been elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Aberdeen—the Duke of Richmond, as Chancellor, having given the 
casting-vote in his favour, 

LORD LONDESBOROUGH has announced that on and after Jan. 1, 1867, 
he will allow the whole of his tenantry on the Londesborough estate to kill 
hares and rabbits upon their respective farms, 

MR. RUSKIN is a candidate for the professorship of poetry at Oxford, 
which will be vacant next Easter Term ; Sir Francis H. Doyle, late Fellow 
of All Souls’, is also a candidate for the post, 

OFFICERS OF VOLUNTEERS, it has been ruled, are not entitled to wear 
badges for good shooting. 

Mr, ALEXANDER SMITH, the poet, is dangerously ill. 

BARON ADOLPHE DE ROTMSCHILD, who presided over the Naples 
branch of the house, is now living at Geneva, having retired with a fortune 
of £6,000,000, 

MR. WILLIAM COLE, the “oldest inhabitant” of Chippenham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, has just died at the advanced age of 102 years, 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has given an order for one hundred cast- 
steel cannon to the great works of Krupp, of Essen. The contract price is 
£2800 per cannon, 

AT an iron-shipbuilding establishment in the south of Englaud 300 
men are employed. At this time last year 1300 men were employed at the 
same establishment. 

AN ABSCONDING DEBTOR with large liabilities was apprehended in an 
hotel at Glasgow. He was dressed in female attire, with a Paisley shawl, a 
velvet bonnet and veil, and a large brooch, with no lack of crinoline. 


THE IMMIGRANTS who arrived at New York from various European 
countries from Jan. 1 to Nov, 30, 1866, number 219,820. This is 20,000 more 
than arrived during the whole of 1565, 

AN IRISH WASHEKMOMAN in Calaveras county, California, who was 
obliged to take a share in # newly-discovered mine in payment for services, 
her employer being unable to pay in money, now derives an income of 
10,000 dols. a year from it. 

THE POPE has addressed an invitation to the Bishops of the Catholic 
world to assemble at Rome in the month of June, 1867, to celebrate the 
eighteenth centenary of the martyrdom of the Aposties Peter and Paul and 
the canonisation of several martyrs, confessors, and virgins. 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, it is reported, will next year visit the Mediter- 
ranean, in the steam screw-ship of the Line Franklin, of 3684 tons, the largest 
American wooden naval vessel afloat. 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT has decided to send to the Paris 
Exhibition a large delegation of the north-western Indians. They will 
take with them their wigwams, war and agricultural implements, and every 
variety of costume. 

NEW PoratTors for Christmas were offered for sale by a greengrocer of 
Malton on Saturday and Monday last. The novelty was so great that some 
of the best tubers sold for over ld. a-piece. The potatoes had been grown 
in the open ground, and the crop was planted in August instead of in the 
spring, the remarkably moist and mild season bringing forward the produce 
to perfection, 

A MAN IN DACOTAL thinks he has found Paradise, Hear him :—‘* No 
income tax ; no internal revenue ; no spies to sce you if you treat a friend 
on Sunday ; no special police; no dog tax; no poll tax; no school tax or 
bounty fund ; and, to end with, the*Indians and half-breeds can’t tell one 
greenback from another, so all our ones are tens,” 

SINCE THE ACCESSION OF NAPOLEON III, a sum of £270,000,000 has 
been added to the national debt of France, which now amounts to 
£483,000,000, As his wars and foreign expeditions have not cost more, we 
are told, than £100,000,000 at the most, we are left to suppose that the 
annual deficit in the revenue since 1851 has averaged something like 
£10,000,000, 

FOUR ECLIPSES will occur in the course of next year:—l, An an- 
nular eclipse of the sun, March 6, visible at Greenwich sh. 17m. morning. 
2. A partial eclipse of the moon, March 20, invisible at Greenwich. 3. A 
total eclipse of the sun, Aug. 29, invisible at Greenwich. 4, A partial 
eclipse of the moon, Sept. 13, visible at Greenwich, begins at 10h, 57m. 
evening. 

AT EDMONTON, on Wednesday morning, a woman, named Gudgeon, cut 
the throats of two of her children while they were in bed, She would have 
murdered athird, but that the child escaped and gave an alarm. When 
the neighbours came in the woman was found dead, having cut her own 
throat. 


UNJUST WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Kight hundred and eight South 
London tradesmen have been fined during the present year, at the Newington 
Sessions, for having in their possession unjust weights and measures. This 
army of law-breakers was made up as follows :—250 publicans, 147 chandlers, 
120 greengrocers and coaldealers, 95 bakers, 81 butchers, 40 grocers, 24 
marine-store dealers, 10 cheesemongers, 8 eating-house keepers, 7 oilmen, 
6 woolstaplers, 6 fishmongere, 5 milkmen, 3 confectioners, 3 corndealers, 
3 zinc-workers, 2 ironmongers, 2 rope and sail makers, and 1 cider-seller, 
Several of the foregoing bave been fined twice, thrice, and some even four 
times ; while the majority are church-and-chapel-going, “ respectable” men 
and women! The fines inflicted amounted to a total of £1285 16s, 6d.—South 
London Press. 

CLERICAL VESTMENTS.—The Venerable Archdeacon Allen, a leading 
member of the clergy in Shropshire, has given notice of his intention to 
move the following resolution on the reassembling of Convocation :—** That 
their Lordships the Bishops be dutifully requested to join in a humble peti- 
tion to the Queen, supplicating her Majesty to take into her Royal considera- 
tion whether it may not be advisable that authority be given to the follow- 
ing directions :—‘ That in our parish churches and chapels (with the 
exception of the churches of St. Mary the Virgin, in Oxford, and St. Mary 
the Great, in Cambridge) no other ministering vestments be lawful for the 
priests and deacons officiating than the surplice, the hood, the black stole or 
scarf, and the square cap; and that if any dispute arise as to the form or 
colour or material of these vestments it shall be lawful for the church- 
wardens of the parish in which such disputed vestment is used to submit in 
writing the disputed matters to the Bishop of the diocess, whose written 
judgment thereon, subject to an appeal to the Archbishop, be binding.’ 

THE WAGES QUESTION.—Great dissatisfaction is spreading among the 
cotton operatives of North and East Lancashire relative to the proposition 
which has been made by their masters~ namely, “ that the present rate of 
wages cannot be continued,” and that on and after Jan. 18 next a reduction 
equal to about 5 per cent will have to be made in the rate of remuneration, 
The high price of cotton and the inability to obtain anything like a 
moderately good market for yarns and cloth constitute the reason for the 
change proposed. The operatives, who in some places had their wages 
advanced and got new tables of calculations made out only a short time ago, 
are naturally much opposed to any reduction of prices; they prefer short 
time to lower wages; but this idea does not meet with the favour of the 
masters, In many mills notices regarding the intended reduction have been 
putup. In about a week a general delegate meeting, representing the 
interests of the operatives of North and East Lancashire, will be held. The 

rincipal subject for consideration will be the proposed reduction. There 
E no inclination on the part of the operatives to strike work if the difficulty 
can by any means be amicably arranged. Since the last great strike at 
Preston and Blackburn the operatives have got considerably wiser in regard 
to stoppages of work, turn-outs, &c.; trade councils, arbitration, and the 
submission of differences to parties fairly representing each side, are now the 
means adopted in many instances for the settlement of what formerly had 
to be “ fought out ” by strikes and lock-outs, 

A FENIAN OPINION OF “ HEAD-CENTRE" STEPHENS.—A long letter 
on the character and career of ‘‘ Head-centre’’ Stephens is published in the 
New York Times of Dec.7. The writer is General #, F, Millen, and is styled 
late President of the Fenian Military Council in Ireland, and late Acting 
C.H.1.R. Addressing himself “ tothe sincere members of the Fenian Brother- 
hood at home and abroad,” “General” Millen commences :—“ As a Fenian 
of nearly seven years’ standing, I feel it my painful duty to lay before you the 
reasons which have forced me to the (for us) humiliating conclusion that 
James Stephens, the present head of our national organisation, is not only 
no good man, but that he is a political humbug, if not a cheat and a rascal 
besides."” After narrating the proceedings of the Fenian body, and detailing 
the difficulties with which the leaders had to contend, the writer proceeds 
to show how the ardent patriot, James Stephens, fared meanwhile, and the 
amount of disinterested self-denial he practised while holding the funds con- 
tributed by his deluded dupes :—*‘ At the very time spoken of above Stephens 
was spending his 100 dols, a day in the indulgence of his expensive horticul- 
tural tastes, and was squandering thousands of dollars in the purchase of fine 
wines, Brussels carpeting, and princely furniture. We all know these state- 
ments to be true; besides that, nearly £2000 in gold, silver, notes, and 
draughts were found by the police in his hands at the timeof his arrest. 
All this, when Irish-American officers and Irish patriots were starving 
from the want of the common necessaries of life around him and all 
over Ireland.” The following is the ipt to Mr. Millen 's communica- 
tion, and expresses the writer's faith in Mr. Stephens’s future perform- 
ances :—** When I shall hear of James Stephens having effected a landing 
in Ireland—that he has taken the field, according to promise—I will most 
cheerfully retract all I have said against him in this note; nay, farther, I 
will dress myself in sackcloth and ashes, and, with a halter about my neck, 
I will seek out the great liberator and say to him, ‘I am unworthy to live: 
dispose you of my life as you will.’ However, until that happens, what I 
have written above must remain said,” 
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THE LITERARY LOUNCER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

THE Cornhill is a light number. The illustrated “ Sketches from 
Pontresina” and the paper on “Canning and the Anti-Jacobin” 
are very readable, though the latter, with its charming drawings, is 
the only one of the two that contains anything new. I have often 
noted in this column, Mr. Editor, that the law of libel wasin a state 
of transition, and, practically, confused and unworkable. This view 
is confirmed by an article in the Cornhill on the subject ; to which I 
will add—having my eye upon the last two pages—that if any 
journalist “ criticises his neighbours” by name, while shielding him- 
self under a privilege of anonymity, he is, whatever the law may 
say, a cowardly cad. My own opinion on this subject has long been 
formed and often expressed—namely, that we are on our way in this 
country to the “Stabber” and “ Sewer” view of journalism, which is 
not unfamiliar to readers of Mr. Dickeus’s “ American Notes.” -Absit 
omen ! but I fear the game is afoot. I should myself always prefer, as 
a matter of principle, to eign any attacking article which went beyond 

eneralities of comment for judying of which my reader had the material 

sfore him. These “ generalities” do, in fact, cover the whole of the 
ground which the political, social, or book-critic has any business 
with. So long as he confines himself within those limits he is under 
no moral obligation or wsthetic obligation to sign his name to what 
he writes. But, under any system, or upon any hypothesis, he is a 
coward if he writes unsigned a word which he would not dare to 
sign against any individual named or expressly indicated. This rule 
does not apply to systems, institutions, corporations, principles, and 
other anonymous things ; but it applies strictly—and I should, in 
case of need, like to see it enforced by horsewhip, sword, or pistol— 
against all unsigned attacks upon individuals which go beyond 
such “generalities” as I have indicated, It were better to 
lose here and there an Armand Carrel even than to come 
to the “Sewer” and “Stabber” system. And we are already 
a great deal too close to it. The Cornhill contains some very charm- 
ing verses by Mr. Thackeray, which have been disinterred, apparently, 
from somebody's album. Is it not possible that there are a good 
many of these beautiful trifles lying about here and there which 
would be worth collecting into a book? Trifles which prove afresh 
what Mr. Hannay once so charmingly said—that there was an 
impluvium of poetry in Mr. Thackeray’s mind, 

Belgravia is a capital number. It is a pity that Miss Braddon's 
ghost story, ‘‘ Eveline’s Visitant,” had not a better title. If the con- 
ception is Miss Braddon’s own, it is the most poetic one that she ever 
conceived and worked out. If Miss Braddon would really devote 
her mind to a story like this, and tell it with chastened severity 
of manner, taking for her model a writer like Hawthorne in 
his more romantic stories, she will do what she has never done yet— 
justice to herself, “ Francis Derrick” is welcome ; and so are Tom 

ood, and Mr, Jerrold in his paper about poor men’s children, By- 
the-by, in accounting for the low rate of child mortality among the 
Quakers, must we not take into account their strict domestic 
regimen ? 

Temple Bar has a very attractive article on “ Ecclesiastical 
Symbolism,” and some miscellaneous papers and stories which are 
interesting. A good word is due to “ Adrift inthe Antarctic Ocean,” 
“ Bertie Griffiths,” ‘‘ A Bear-Hunt in the Himalayas,” “A Few Days 
in Taboga,” and “Straight across Dartmoor.” The verses are bad. 
And where is the table of contents? “Bertie Griffiths” is a short 
story by the author of ‘‘ Archie Lovell,” and may be recommended. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

As your Theatrical Lounger is not endowed with the quality of 
omnipresence, and can only do full justice to one pantomime in one 
evening, he is obliged to content himself for the present with 
giving an account of one only of the many brilliant productions 
which have characterised the Christmas of 1866—and that one is 
Covent GARDEN. “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ; or, Harlequin 
and the Genii of the Arabian Nights,” is the title of the remarkably 
magnificent pantomime that was produced at Covent Garden on 
Boxing Night. It is from the pen of Mr. Gilbert A-Beckett, the 
eldest son of the late eminent comic writer, and is, I believe, his 
second dramatic production—the first being a farce which was pro- 
duced with success at the Strand ‘i‘heatre some six months since. 
Mr. i- Beckett has followed the original story of “ The Forty Thieves ” 
with remarkable closeness, and his deviations from the original text 
are only such as are necessary to a dramatic and pantomimic version 
of the story. The visitor to Covent Garden has the special advan- 
tage of being placed in possession of the mysterious agency to which 
the original story owes its origin, and which, it appears, is the work 
of no less a person than Orchobrand (Mr, Lingham), general dis- 
count agent and broker, to whose dispute with the genius of the 
Arabian Nights it appears that the world is indebted for the history 
that Mr, -Beckett has dramatised. It will be unnecessary for me 
to give your readers an elaborate ry es of the plot. It is 
simply, as I have already said, the “ Arabian Nights’” story ; the 
principal additions to it being an inspector of Bagdad police (capi- 
tally played by Mr. Thompson) and a transformation of the original 
characters into Harlequin and Co. The scenery is simp'y exquisite, 
One scene—“ The Wood-Nymphs’ Haunt by Moonlight” — is 
absolutely perfect in its leafy loveliness, Another scene, that which 
represents the interior of the cavern of the Forty Thieves, is 
arranged, with extraordinary ingenuity, as a club, with excavations 
in the rock for billiard-rooms, card-rooms, &c, This is, perhaps, the 
most ingenious scene ever placed upon the stage. The transformation 
scene is beautifully devised, but it lacks detail at the back. The 
scene was probably unfinished when I saw it; by the time that this 
appears in print it will nodoubt have had the final touch given to it. 
The ballet of wood-nymphs is exceedingly beautiful. How on earth 
so many pretty girls were got together is a mystery known only (I 
am sorry to say) to Mr. Harris and Mr. Edward Murray, The har- 
lequinade is distinguished by a capitally-executed dance of Oxford 
and Cambridge undergraduates in boating colours. Mr. W. H. Payne 
and Mr, Fred. Payne are, as usual, the life and soul of the intro- 
duction; and Mr. Harry Payne is the prominent feature of the comic 
scenes. The performance was listened to by a crowded and attentive 
audience, who placed the perfect success of the pantomime beyond 
a doubt, 

For a brief account of the pantomime at AstLry’s I am indebted 
toa friend, The upper circle of boxes in this theatre has been 
thrown in with the gallery, The occupants of this part of the house 
on Wednesday night amused themselves by throwing boys head- 
over-heels from the upper to the lower gallery, and in one instance 
nearly into the balcony, The performance commenced with a comic 
drama, entitled “ Delicate Ground,” which was got through in dumb 
show. Then came the pantomime, “ Hush-a-by Baby, on the Tree 
Top; or, Harlequin Fortunio, King Frog of Frog Island, and 
the Magic Toys of Lowther Arcadia.” The piece is from 
the pen of Mr. Charles Milward, and the overture, selected 
by Mr. J. Barnard, contains all the principal tunes popular 
at the London music-halls, the choruses to which were sung 
with much verve by the “gods.” The plot of the pantomime is some- 
thing after this fashion:—A King (Mr. W. H. Stephens) has two 
sons, Fortunio (Miss Caroline Parkes) and Heydiddle (Mr. E, 
Atkins), who are both in love with Olivebranch (Miss Nelly 
Burton), who prefers Fortunio. This arouses the passions of 
jealousy and envy in the heart of Heydiddle, who seeks the aid of 
Hop-o'-my-Thuath, King of the Froglanders (Mr. Milano). Of 
course, the wicked brother's plans are frustrated, and then ensues 
the harlequinade, which is well sustained by the usual . 
Miss Grosvenor as Columbine, and the “Great Little Rowella” as 
Clown, were ————- The ony: _ is by Mr. Julian 
Hi is generally good, some of the designs possessing very 
poe Be merit indesd. r, Hicks had to bow his acknowledgments 
of the approbation of the audience twice in the course of 
the evening. I may further mention that my friend describes 
Miss Nelly Nisbett (as Latchkey) and Miss Nelly Burton 

as Olivebranch) as being “both charming.” These ladies, with 

iss ©. Parkes and Mr, Milano, introduced some very effective 
dances, There was a slight delay in developing the transformation 
scene, but this was the only hitch that ocurred, if I except the fact 
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that the voices of those performers who had songs to sing were 
rather “ineffective,” whatever my friend may mean by that euphem- 
ism, The house was crowded by a most enthusiastic if somewhat 
uproasrious audience, 

At the ALHAMBRA all the three ballets—for no less than three 
ballets are given in the course of the evening—are great successes, 
as that species of performance always is there ; and those who delight 
to witness “the poetry of motion” in perfection, mingled with other 
enjoyable entertainments, should pay a visit to Mr. Strange’s elegant 
establishment in Leicester-square. 

Professor Pepper and his coadjutors at the PoLyTECHNIvc have 
made ample provision for entertaining their patrons, and serve up a 
melange of wit and wisdom, science and sensation, which cannot fail 
to give satisfaction. Professor Pepper instructs, Mr. J. L. King and 
Mr. George Buckland entertain, the Trunkless Head (that's better 
than “decapitated,” I think) talks, the cherubs float, tables are 
rapped in an extraordinary fashion, and, with other amusements 
really “too numerous to mention,” the visitor must be difficult to 
please who is not content with what is to be seen at the Polytechnic. 

Ican only further mention that the Christy Minstrels are to the 
fore in the t Sr. James’s HALL; and Mtr. and Mrs German 
Reed, with Mr. John Parry, at the GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 


A CHRISTMAS MERRYMAKING IN IRELAND. 

I there be any truth in the axiom of Shakspeare that “A light 
heart lives long,” nowhere should the records of deaths at a 
patriarchal age be more crowded than in Ireland. It is wonderful 
what a capacity poor Pat for enjoyment. Even thongh 
his coat may be threadbare and himself out-at-elbows generally, a 
drop of poteen, a flourish of the union pipes, any decent provoca- 
tion whatsoever, will set his pulses tingling and his legs in motion, 
His stock of animal spirits is inexhaustible; he has—or at least 
he is given credit for having—a reserve fund of hilarity 
which can be drawn upon ad libitum at the shortest notice, 
Every fair in Ireland is a_ festivity; every race-meeting 
or regatta a saturnalia. The birth of an heir, the burial of a neigh- 
bour, the departure of a friend for the Far West, or the “hauling 
home” of a wife from the next barony, is equally seized on as the 
occasion of a social gathering ; and in that queer land of contrasts, 
social roe, even for the purposes of condolence, invariably par- 
take of the characteristics of a merrymaking. It would often puzzle a 
stranger to distinguish between a wake and a wedding were he to 
judge by externals only, And yet this does not arise from a want of 
deep and genuine feeling in the Irish character eo much as from a 
sort of national levity, an irrepressible tendency amongst Hibernians 
to wax convivial when they come together. 

Besides the stated festivals, which are kept in the sister isle 
with a religious devotedness to the god who presides over such 
things, subscription-parties, in the interests of Bacchus and 
Terpsichore, as represented by a barrel of ale and the parish 
“ musicianer,” are not infrequently devised. One of these our Artist 
has selected for portrayal in the Engraving on page 416, It 
is Christmastide. Pat has grown specially jubilant under 
the genial influences of the season, He is ready to cry 
Hail-fellow-well-met! to the “boy” whose head he smashed 
at the last hurling-match and to shake hands promiscuously 
with all comers in the exuberance of his good-nature, Now 
is the time when subscription-parties flourish: generally 
the fiddler or piper of the district, with a sharp eye to No, 1, is 
prominent in setting the ball (no pun, good reader) in motion ; but 
very often the primal impetus comes from a knot of young 
bachelors who have tender designs on Kate or Norah at the coming 
Shrove, or “Shraff,” as they call it in Ireland, when “ marryings”’ 
most doabound, The charge for admission to these assemblies is n t 
extravagant : twelvepence a head is the usual rate for the stronger 
sex; and the females—why, they are welcome for their smiles ! 
“Gentlemen, a shilling ; ladies, free—gratis—for nothing!" Such 
is the customary tariff of these rural Almacks, And in no mansion of 
Belgravia, no evening party with dancing at my Lord Dandreary’s 
or Lady Betty Modish’s, is “the poetry of motion” studied 
with a keener zest. See with what spirit that quartet of joyous 
rustics join in the four-handed reel to the rousing strain of “Tatter 
Jack Welsh,” played in rival concord by ould Dinney Morrissey, the 
blind fidier, and the emulous flautist on the right who accompanies, 
for this occasion only, in honour of “ the night that is in it.” The 
whole soul of all concerned is in the pastime. That neat colleen on 
the left, with prettily turned foot, evidently prides herself on the 
grace and agility of her steps, and her friend, behind excited Mike 
with the uplifted “alpeen,” looks on with admiration, just tinctured 
with the faintest suspicion of jealousy. No matter; her turn will soon 
come, for she has been engaged to “take the flure” for the next set, 
and, we go bail, she can trip it featly in the mazes of a country 
dance, or even the wild double-shuffle movement of a moneen jig. 
That group in the background know something of the art salta- 
tory— connoisseur is written on every line of these interested faces, 
But the merry dance does not monopolise the attention of the entire 
company. The village pedagogue (one of the old school, we should 
say, Who never dreamt of a National Board) is enchained by an 
article in the /rishman. He is reading slowly and sententiously 
some of the florid rhetoric of “ Allua” or “Eta” to a small but 
appreciative audience. His humble admirer who holds the candle 
and listens with mouth agape cannot read himeelf, we venture to 
think, but has a natural taste for high politics, How earnestly the 
individual leaning over the chair hangs on the lips of the school- 
master! He has his hand on his ear the better to catch the sound ; 
perhaps he is hard of hearing, or, more likely, the noise of the 
revellers behind disturbs him, And what a roystering band of revellers 
they are, congregated in the various attitudes of careless abandon- 
ment to pleasure round that huge deal table! The more confirmed 
of the topers gather at the foot of the staircase; they rather disdain 
the new-fangled beer, and cling with traditional tenacity to the more 
potent mountain dew. That tail fellow with the black look on his 
face ing from the cover of the pewter at the courting pair— 
Mike's arm lovingly enclasped round Kitty's fair shoulders—surely 
he has arrived too late and it is Ais place which is forestalled. There 
is a stout shillelagh under his arm ; let us hope it is not ominous of 
something tocome. We are better pleased with the happy grin of 
that rustic wit holding up his dandy of punch, his brawny neck un- 
confined by shirt coliar, and the eputtering candle stocked in 
an empty bottle at his elbow. Do you remark the absence of 
edibles from the litter strewn on the board? It is remark- 
able that the Irish abjure eating on these occasions—it is too 
matter-of-fact, and expensive to boot. But we must not dwell 
too long on this sketch of humble life, in its holiday aspect, in the 
sister isle. The grave pre-occupation of the good woman of the 
house, intent on drawing the liquor out of the barrel and an honest 
penny out of her customers; the demonstrative fondness of the 
mother dandling her baby by the hearthside; the soddened ex- 
pression of the sot, with inverted bottle to his greedy mouth, in one 
corner—these will strike those of our readers who have visited 
Ireland, and mingled with its people in their lighter moods, as true 
to nature. Let us trust that such hearty merrymakings may 
long remain a conspicuous feature in the manners and customs of 
the Irish peasantry, and that they may be followed by no more evil 
effects than an occasional headache the next morning to those who 
indulged unwisely over night. 


COMPLICATED RELATIONSHIPS.—A Pittsburg (U. 8.) paper states that a 
melancholy case of self-murder occurred on Sunday, near Ticusville, 
Penneylvania. The following schedule of misfortunes was found in the 
victim's left boot :—“' | married a widow who had grown-up daughter. 
My father visited our house very often, fell in love with my step-daughter, 
and married her. Somy father became my son-in-law, and my step daughter 
my mother, because she was my father's wife. Some time afterwards my 
wife had a son—he was my father's brother-in-law and my uncle, for he was 
the brother of my step-mother. My father’s wife—i.e., my step-daughter— 
had also a son ; he was, of course, my brother, and in the mean time my 
grandchild, for he was the son of my daughter. My wife was my grand- 
mother, because she was my mother's mother, I was my wife's husband 
and grandchild at the sametime. And as the husband of a person's grand- 
mother is his grandfather, | was my own grandfather.” 
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THE PANTOMIMES. 
DRURY LANE, 
Tne Drury Lane pantomime this year is entitled ‘‘ Number Nip ; 
or, Harlequin and the Gnome King of the Giant Mountain,” and is, 
of course, founded on one of the legends of that Silesian Puck who 
received European fame from the pen of Musoens. In accordance 
with modern usage, we have an allegorical prologue to the introduc- 
tion proper, and this takes place in the regions of Romance (Mrs. H. 
Vandenhoff), before whom various representatives of the worlds of 
reality and fiction pass in review. This is followed by the Willow 
Island of the Drachenfels, in which the water-faries are assembled 
under the presidency of their Queen Nymphalin (Miss Hudspeth). 
Here we learn that Number Nip, the Gnome King, who has 
the art of changing his shape at pleasure, is a perpetual 
source of annoyance to the Silesian peasantry; and soon the 
monarch himself appears, pereonated by Master Percy Roselle, who 
has made himself so celebrated as the representative of miniature 
mp or mischief, We also learn that he will be constantly watched 
by Pipalee (Miss Lydia Sper apa the Queen’s chief attendant, who, 
intends to sober him down with a wife. A grand ballet having been 
duly executed by 150 coryphées, the scene changes to the Thickes 
of Weeds, and the story fairly begins. Prince Ratibon (Mr. Charlet 
Seyton), suitor to the Princess of Silesia, with his retinue, has los 
his way in the thicket, and is encountered by Number Nip, who 
contrives to learn from him the name of the bride, and transfixes 
him and his retinue with a wave of the hand. A Farm in 
the Valley of the Giant Mountain is the next scene; and here 
we find the farm servants busily at work, under the superin- 
tendence of Hans Hansel (Mr. Tom Matthews) and his wife, 
Gammer Grethel (Mr. E. Clifton), Pipalee, disguised as a German 
peasant-girl, solicits a place in the household with the intention of 
watching over the Princess of Silesia (Miss Seymour), who comes on, 
attended by six huntsmen, These are frightened off the stage by 
the appearance in gigantic form of Number Nip, who immediately 
afterwards comes forward under the disguise of a ploughboy, and 
accosts the Princess, who has become insensible, with a rustic 
serenade. While he is thus accoutred he terrifies the labourers by 
his extraordinary feats, animates the turnips in the field that they 
may attend the Princess, and during the confusion that ensues carries 
off the lady to his palace in the centre of the earth, represented in 
the following scene. Here we find his “ jewel guards” performed 
by children, and, moreover, the animated turnips, now in withered 
condition. Pipalee, who attends the Princess under the name of 
Brinhilda, persuades the Princeas that Number Nip is not such a 
bad match after all ; but advises the Gnome to amend his evil ways, 
and especially to repair the mischief that he has done to poor Hans, 
who, ruined as a farmer, is forced to pursue the lowly vocation of a 
cobbler. In pursuance of this counsel an elfin troop enters Hans’s 
cottage (represented in the next scene) by way of the keyhole, and, 
working with all its mes, ote shoes enough to furnish the 
cobbler with a handsome stock. Tkrough acts of benevolence like 
this the once-hated Number Nip has become popular; and when he 
is next seen, at the foot of the Giant Mountain, he is receiving 
tributes of affection from the grateful try. He is, moreover, 
allowed to marry the Princess with no further delay than is required 
for the performance of a harlequinade, and his mountain is develo 
into the transformation scene, entitled the “ Nuptials of Num 
Nip; or, Wedding Dowry of the Earth’s Treasures.” 
bf the several 4 4 stories recorded of the Gnome King, the 
one selected by Mr. E. L. Blanchard is, perhaps, the best known ; it 
is certainly the most important, since it is to the animation of the 
turnips that the Gnome's ig ond name, “ Riibezahl,” so a 
Englished into Number Nip, is commonly ascribed. Something like 
forty years since, the same story furnished the plot of a pantomime 
at Covent Garden, when the place of action was unaccountably re- 
moved from Silesia to Japan! Mr, Blanchard, it will be seen, has 
varied the tale by marrying the Princess to a Gnome instead of a 
favoured deliverer, and has enriched it by the introduction of the 
story of “ The Elves and the Shoemaker,” to be found in the “ Kinder 
und Hausmiirchen ” of the Brothers Grimm, 


COVENT GARDEN, 


Our Theatrical Lounger has in another celumn given some 
account of the Covent Garden pantomime, and we need only sup- 
plement his contribution by stating that Mr, a- Beckett, not satisfied 
with genii and ordinary fairies (including “ almees”), assumes the 
classical and invokes Ovidian nymphs, in the shape of Dryads, to his 
assistance. So that the Horatian maxim—sit quidvis simplex 
duntaxat et wunum—is set at nought in the most truly impartial 
spirit of pantomime, The motley, however, suits its purpose. In 
the opening scene we are introduced to The Cabalistic Office of 
Orchobrand and Co., a firm of usurers which appears to have some 
disreputable connection with the power whose abode is normally 
subterranean. Orchobrand (Mr. Lingham), a member of the “ Fort 
Thieves’ Club,” is visited by a certain Abdallah (Miss Kate Carson), 
who comes to have “a bill renewed.” According to the 
Princess Sheherazade, that exhaustless and indefatigal story- 
teller, Abdallah is Ali Baba’s cook; but, according to Mr. 
A-Beckett, he is the Captain of the Forty Thieves, and 
despite the untold treasures of the cave, is in pecuniary difficulties. 
After some hesitation, Orchobrand unwillingly contents to allow 
three days’ grace, and while about depositing his “security” in a 
place of safety is ——— by the unexpected apparition of the 
Genius of the Arabian Nights (Miss Annie Bennett), a friend to 
and powerful dispenser of justice, and consequently hostile to the 
usurer, whom she threatens with condign punishment if he does not 
mend his ways. In the next scene, Glade in the Forest of 
Ragga-Muffa-Hassan (near Bagdad), Ali Baba, the woodcutter 

Mr. W. H. Payne), accompanied by his son, Ganem (Mr. Fred. 

syne), and his ree while engaged in his ordinary pursuit of 
felling trees is laid hold of by the Bagdad I r (Mr, Henry 
Thompson). The Inspector mistakes our hero for the Captain of the 
Forty Thieves, of whom he is in search, a certain “ as 
Pacha” having been robbed of wealth, Bayaderes and Ci i 
by that band of formidable de rs, After a scufile, how- 
ever, Ali Baba and his two companions, bi and quadruped, 
effect their escape ; but, lured by adella ( Louisa Graham 
and her attendant Dryads, inhabiting the trees of the forest, an 
naturally inconvenienced by the ex of the woodcutter’s —- 
they are brought to the immediate vicinity of the cavern in whi 
the Forty Thieves reside, The Dryads, harassed by the thieves on 
the one hand, and by Ali Baba’s forced means of earning a livelihood 
at their expense on the other, hope to “kill two birds with one 
stone.” They reason with themselves that by aiding the woodcutter 
to get ion of the treasure which is hoarded in the cave he will 
be enabled thenceforth to exist without cutting down their trees ; 
and, further, that the discovery of the robbers’ secret will lead to 
their appreh 


have a Pas 
des Foréts, which lasts until daybreak, when, with traditional 
punctuality, the Dryads “ take their leeves.” Ali Baba, overhearing 
from a tree the cabalistic words, “Open Sesame !’’ pronounced bp 
the Chief of the Forty Thieves, obtains an entrance to the cavern, 
and takes possession of as much treasure as himeelf, his son, and hia 
donkey can carry home, At the house of the fortunate woodcutter 
we are next introduced to his wife, Cogia (Mr. Kewper), his children, 
and his maid-of-all-work, the famous Morgiara (Miss Ada 
Harland), in love with Ganem for the occasion, A scene of 
domestic happiness is speedily interrupted by the unwelcome 
arrival of brother Cassim, who, instead of sending the measure 
which Morgiana is enjoined to borrow, comes round with it himeelf, 
and is speedily apprised of Ali Baba’s good luck, Although he 
revealed the mot d'entrée, Ali Baba obstinately refuses to tell the 
we of his newly-found wealth to this greedy and suspicious re- 

tive. The difficulty, however, is solved by a thoroughly pantomimic 
expedient, Ganem produces a carrot, with which Canin tempts 


the donkey, who, in spite of the dissuasive efforts of Ali Baba and 
his wife, rushes off in the direction of the cavern, hastily followed 
by Cassim. The scene now changes to the Club Cavern of the 
Forty Thieves, where Abdallah is carousing at the expense of the 
despoiled Pacha, already mentioned, not only regaling himself and 
his companions with a sumptuous repast, but ween J them to a 
characteristic dance in the form of a Grand Bacchanal of Almées 
and Bayaderes, The revels, however, are suddenly cut short by 
the appearance from underground of the “cabalistic” usurer, 
Orchobrand, who, the three-days’ grace having expired, arrests 
Abdallah, the spendthrift captain, whom he carries away with him 
to the regions below. Meanwhile Cassim, having obtained access 
to the cavern through the magic “Open Sesame,” is confronted 
by the thieves and disposed of in accordance with the best autho- 
rities, though not under exactly similar circumstances. Enough, 
he is “cut in quarters without a division,” not before the eyes of 
the audience, but in consonance with the Horatian injunction, 
behind the scenes. The donkey, however, contrived to escape, 
pursued by Hassarac (Miss Rachel Sanger), who has taken the 
place of Abdallah as captain of the Forty Thieves, The climax 
approaches. Hassarac, keeping sight of the donkey, traces him (in 
the scene following —A street in Bagdad) to the door of Ali 
Baba’s house, Here he encounters the usurer, in guise of an old- 
clothes’ man, who for purposes of his own aids and abets Hassarac’s 
design, which is to rob and murder Ali Baba. He supplies him 
with the garb of a merchant, and with forty jars, supposed to 
contain oil (‘ cod-liver oil”), but which, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, are intended for the hiding-places of the Forty Thieves 
(historically at the present juncture only thirty-eight). By means 
of these expedients Hassarac elicits the proffered hospitality of 
Ali Baba and is admitted to the house, together with the jars 

of supposititious oil. Morgiana, however, as usual on the alert, is 

secretly apprehensive of treachery, and availing herself of a 

marked attachment to her person on the part of the Inspector, enlists 

that worthy with the hope of frustrating it. The catastrophe, which 

it is unnecessary to set forth in detail, is accompanied by a variety of 

“comic business,” appropriate enough, and for the most part really 

“comic”—one of the sapient incidents of which is the jealousy 

between Ganem and the Tnapector, both of whom are in love with 

Morgiana, and another a serenade on the trombone, with which 

Ganem regales the mistress of his affections, Suffice it that, in place 

of the dénofiment familiar to the readers of the “ Arabian Nights,” 

the thieves, at the signal agreed npon with their captain, but now 

delivered by Morgiana, issue from their respective jars to be forth- 

with taken captive in a body by the Bagdad police, the Inspector 

himself taking charge of the discomfited Hassarac. This is the im- 

mediate preliminary to the “transformation” in the Enchanted 

Home of the Genii on the Golden Heights of Sunshine, where 

Orchobrand, the scheming (and “ cabalistic”) usurer, equally meets 

his sentence, 


THE BOAR’S HEAD CAROL.—An ancient Christmas carol is sung every 
Christmas Day in the hall of Queen’s College, Oxford, a gigantic boar's head 
being borne on the shoulders of serving-men into the college hall. A 


Chormgos sings the solo, and all present join the magnificent refrain— 
“ CaputgApri defero.” The first edition of this Carol of the Boar's Head was 
 seaconcmg in quaint English, by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1521, The carol, 


wever, is probably much older than this. 


Solo. The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 

Caput Apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Ts the bravest dish in all the land, 
When thus bedeck’d with a gay garland, 
Let us servire cantico. 

Caput Apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


Chorus, 


Solo, 


Chorus, 


Solo. Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 

Caput Apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


Chorus, 


The legend which led to the composition of this song is that a student of 
Queen’s College was attacked by a wild boar in Shotover Forest, near Oxford 
(of which no trace now remains). The wild boar charged his foe with open 
mouth. The student, having only ‘Arma Scholastica” as his weapons of 
defence, cleverly threw the copy of Aristotle's Ethics, which he happened to 
be studying, down the boar’s throat. This had the natural effect of choking 
the quadruped, an effect it has since had on many bipeds. The head of this 


ancient “ learned pig" was afterwards served up in Queen’s College Hall, 
and the above carol preserves the memory of the event, 


HAMPSTEAD-HEATH.—Hampstead-heath is one of those commons which 
come under the provisions of the Metropolitan Commons Act of last Session 
(29th and 30th of Victoria, cap, 122), but it is rather difficult to discover in 
what manner those who require to enjoy the benefits of the common are to 
obtain them. Although the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the heath 
have recently been meeting and agitating, in consequence of Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson having let part of it on building leases, and houses being in 
course of construction, we don’t see what good can be done unless money 
can be found to purchase the interest of the present proprietor. Parliament 
has, we believe, more than once refused to give Sir T. M. Wilson the powers 
he has asked—namely, to grant building leases for long terms of years, and 
he is now doing his utmost by granting leases fortwenty-one years, On the 
one hand, then, we see the proprietor of the soil doing his best to make it 
profitable during his life tenancy; and, on the other hand, we have the 
public, weakly represented by the inhabitants of Hampstead and the neigh- 
bourhood, endeavouring to cause the heath to be retained for ever as an open 
common. Now is their time, or never; for it will be toe late when the 
heath is covered with houses, as it seems likely to be in a few years, unless 
immediate steps are taken to ensure it for the public. The Act of last 
Session will not, probably, afford much assistance in obtaining the desired 
object, for b it the onus of moving in the matter is thrown on 
the local authorities, and so far as we understand the rights of the 
case, ig the instance of Hampstead-heath, a considerable sum of money 
must be ded before the public can call the heath itsown. If the in- 
habitants of the locality are patriotic enough to lay down the money them- 
selves the difficulty may be overcome, or if they are powerful enough to 
collect it among their friends they may succeed ; but they may with good 
reason ask why they, a very small portion of the public, should be left to do 
what is in reality for the benefit of the public at large, and more imme- 
diately of a very different class of people than that of which they are as a 
body composed. It appears, indeed, only reasonable, if the heath be neces- 
sary for the public, that the public should pay for it, and that the public 
money should be devoted to this purpose. We do not, however, by public 
money mean the Consolidated Fund, but a rate imposed on the metropolitan 
district by Parliamentary authority. We are anxious to disclaim the too 

revalent notion that it is just to tax the country at large for the benefit of 

don avd the neighbourhood. We sce no reason why the money of the 
State should be expended in the improyemeut of London any more than of 
Glasgow, or Liverpool, or Belfast. Thus explained, however, we do not 
pretend to advocate this plan, neither do we see any ground for opposing it 
should it be entertained ; but it seems certain that if the purchase of the 
heath is to be dependent on private means alone, without the aid of the 
blic, the Act of last Session must remain, so far as regards Hampstead- 

eath, a dead letter till the end of time.—Solicitors’ Journal. 


A FARMER OF HIsTORIC NOTE.—A highly respectable farmer, named 
Rolfe, has just died at Beaconsfield, at an savenoed age, about ‘whom a 
passing word is but justice to his memory, This Mr. Rolfe was son of the 
farm- bailiff of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, and had been the original of 
the famous picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds of “‘ The Infant Hercules.” Mr. 
Jesse, in his “ Favourite Haunte,” recounting his visit to Beaconsfield in 
1845, thus refers to the circumstance :—‘‘ Mr, Rolfe’s mother-in-law,” writes 
Mr. Jesse, “ told me a circumstance that I was little prepared to hear ; it 
was the fact that her good, honest, and portly son-in-law, whom I saw 
before me, had been the very infant whom Sir Joshua Reynolds took as the 
model of his well-known picture of ‘The Infant Hercules.’ The infant's 
father was the farm-bailiff of Mr. Burke, with whom he was an especial 
favourite, that great man in his happier days frequently coming to the 
cottage, sometimes eating potatoes Foasted in the embers of a wood fire, and 
once trying the merits of a rook or jackdaw pie, or rather a mixtureof both,” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when visiting at Burke's, happened to see the infant 
Rolfe sprawling on the grass, and was struck with the look of strength the 
child possessed, and he took him for his model of the demigod, all-powerful 
even in his tenderest years. Rolfe did not belie the opinion of the painter. 
He grew up a very strong and stalwart man, and so he peared even in his 
oe —_— he ws familiarly known to the last as “ The Infant Hercules,” — 
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FINE ARTS. 


GUSTAVE DORE'S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS FOR “ ELAINE,” 

THE public have seen so much of Doré's engraved work of late. 
from his early comic sketches, reprinted by Messrs. Warne and Co., 
to the Milton of Messrs. Cassell, that they will no doubt rejoice at 
the opportunity afforded them of seeing his original drawings, now 
on view at Mesers, Colnaghi’s. We believe that it is an Opportunity 
which does not offer itself frequently, for, a3 a rule, the great 
French artist works directly on the wood, so that his pictures are 
fated in most instances to disappear bereath the graver. 

The nine drawings which form the series of illustrations to the 
Poet Laureate’s great Idyl, “Elaine,” are fair examples of the 
various styles which Doré can adopt, as the subject calls for them, 
They exhibit him to advantage, though not ine at his strongest, 
for he has sternly refrained, even in an instance where it would have 
been perfectly allowable, from heightening the terrible by a grim 
admixture of the grotesque. One of them displays the weak point 
in his harness—the lack of power to express female loveliness, 

As works of art the drawings are of a high order of merit, 
Composition and chiaroscuro are mastered with vigorous breadth, 
and even in the least happy of the series the effect and colour 
are marvellous. Regarded as illustrations of ‘“ Elaine,” their 
success is more doubtful, The whole interest of that matchless 
poem centres about “the lily maid;” and, as we have said before, 
female loveliness is just the one thing which Dore’s pencil fails to 
realise. Then, again, owing possibly to the difficulty the translator 
must have found in rendering the Laureate’s noble English into an 
exact French equivalent, much of the subtlety of illustration is 
lost. But it is to be feared that Doré, like many thorough artists, 
cannot always sacrifice effect for truth, or perhaps finds the hand 
work more rapidly than the mind can absorb the details of the 
subject. In some instances this missing of important points 
amounts almost to disregard of the text, and is to be much lamented, 
For example, in the picture wherein 

the dead 
Steered by the dumb went upward with the flood, 
we have a rendering which is exactly opposite to the poet’s idea. 
A sturdy yeoman tugging at the oar of a heavy boat does not 
adequately represent the picture presented to the mind’s eye by the 
Laureate’s words, the picture of a barge with a silken awning, with 
blazonings and pennons going with the flood—that is, drifted on the 
tide—with the silent helmsman directing the quiet course by an 
almost imperceptible movement of the rudder. 

Undoubtedly the finest pictures are “ Arthur Finding the Skeleton 
of the Dead King in the Abhorred Vale ;” “ Lancelot Riding Through 
the Dales to Astolat ;” and ‘‘ Lancelot Mourning for Elaine beside 
the Brook.” In this latter, by-the-way, we fancy a small brook on 
a desolate moor would have given Mr, Tennyson's idea better than 
the margin of a broad river, which does not ~~ solitude, 

The engravings, which are also on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, 
prove the truth of what was suggested in these columns when first 
the idea of reproducing the pictures on steel was mentioned—viz., 
that the material is inadequate for the expression of the vigorous 
breadth of effect and contrast, in which Doré stands pre-eminent. 

The engravers have, indeed, acquitted themselves admirably. Their 
names are famous ones, and they have done work worthy of their 
reputation, But we cannot help thinking they should never have 
been called upon to doit. They have turned out splendid engravings ; 
but they have not reproduced Doré, for the simple reason that to do 
so was not within scope of the material, We should no more blame 
them that they have failed than we should condemn the musician 
who is asked to perform a sonata on a piano with a compass of only 
six octaves, 

In truth, the time of steel-engraving seems to have gone by. Wood- 
engraving has outstripped it, within the last twenty years, most 
completely, Before that time both arts had much that was 
mechanical in them. There were set methods for reproducing certain 
effects ; and when, therefore, an artist wished to give his own touch 
he had recourse to etching. But the time when an engraver having 
a tree to engrave ran it round with an outlining tool, inked it, and 
then cut the foliage-pattern on it is gone by, Artists put their work 
on the wood now exactly as they wish to see it on the paper, and 
engraving is, as a rule, the facsimile reproduction of the artist’s 
lining. ‘This would seem at first sight to be more mechanical than 
the old method; but it requires, on the contrary, a superior intel- 
ligence and artistic appreciation of no mean order ; for the hair's- 
breadth diminution of the breadth of a line is enough to destroy the 
artist’s purpose, 

Doré appears to great advantage in such of his drawings as can 
be engraved on this principle. His chief effects, however, can only 
be reproduced by cutting in tint, which is more like line-engraving. 
But the richness and colour obtainable from wood can never be 
equalled on metal, and hence the weakness observable in some of 
the engravings under notice, so that even here wood-engraving com- 
petes with steel-engraving on its own ground and beats it. Let the 
reader compare the breadth and richness of one of Doré's illustrations 
of Dante with the best among the pretty engravings under notice. 

We have departed somewhat from the subject more immediately 
under consideration ; but Doré is the artist on wood par excellence, and 
no criticism of his works would be complete without some discussion of 
the means taken to reproduce them. Nor will a brief consideration 
of the present state of wood-engraving be considered altogether 
thrown away when it is remembered how very inadequately and 
ignorantly wood-engravings are criticised nowadays. Reviewers 
call some woodcuts “ scratchy engravings ; ” whereas, if the epithet is 
to be applied at all, it is to the drawing, which is not reproduced 
with the point, but left as it is drawn by the graver. Errors of 
printing are attributed to engraving and drawing indiscriminately 
by writers who have probably never seen an “overlay,” and there- 
fore are ignorant how far the success of a printed cut depends on 
the skill with which the printer applies that species of bas-relief of 
paper so as to strengthen or soften the impression. If literary critics 
should not be “ ready-made,” it is certain that those who write about 
art-books should serve some sort of apprenticeship which shall enable 
them to estimate artist and engraver aright, and to appreciate with 
the true catholicity of pure art the various qualifications of schools 
and individuals, 

MILK AND WATER.—The introduction of some 500,000 gallons of milk 
into London per month from the country has not diminished the practice of 
adulteration, The chief ingredient used for this purpose is now, as hereto- 
fore, water. Anything more noxious than this is not often used. This is, of 
course, objectionable, as a fraud ; and, moreover, there is reason to fear that 
water may be employed which is itself impure. When the mixture is made 
in the country, as is not uncommon, the sources of water supply are very 
liable to contamination from surface drainage, and from proximity to 
manure-heaps, cesspools, &c. The country supply of milk to London is 
subject to the inconvenience of considerable delay between the period of 
milking and delivery to customers. The dairy farms are not always near to 
the railway stations, and the trains do not run at the times best adapted for 
the milk trade. In most cases, milk which is obtained in the evening is not 
delivered till the morning, and sometimes not till the next afternoon. 
As @ consequence, the milk is, especially in summer, either sour, or on the 
point of becoming so, when delivered to customers. Special milk-trains are 
provided on some of the railways, and, as the trade increases, should be pro- 
vided on others. Shaking the milk has the effect of preventing the 
cream from rising so readily on the milk, which to some extent impairs its 
commercial value, though not its nutritive properties. It would be a good 
thing if railway companies would turn their attention to supplying spring 
carriages which should reduce the shaking toa minimum, We believe car- 
riages have been devised for this purpose, At the present time it is probable 
that not more then half as many cows are kept in London as there were 
before the cattle plague. It is very important that the arrangements for 
the conveyance of country milk should be made as satisfactory as possible ; 
otherwise we shall, in summer months, have an outcry against country 
milk, and shall have a vast increase in the number of Uondon cows, much 
to the contamination of the air of the places where they are congregated. 
Some limit is put on the number of cows which can be kept in London by 
the system of annual licensing. This has operated very beneficially ; but 
it would be much better if some general principle were prescribed, so that 
the regulations in all districts might be equally stringent, instead of their 
being left, as at present, dependent upon the activity of local bowrds and 


~ Joigment of the county magistrates in petty sessions,— British Mediu! 
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Bint, not Broken, A Tale. By GrorGe MANVILLE Fenn, Three 


Volumes, London: Tinsley Brothers. 


Mr. Fenn has recently become well known by a series of “ Star- 
light Readings,” ‘‘ Penny Readings,” and some good holiday read- 
ings for boys, lately noticed in these columns ; and although average 
novelists are no more rare than they are rich, some little attention 
may be expected for the writer's first important work of fiction. 
If readers put a moderate estimate on the probable results of Mr. 
Fenn’s labour as a novelist, they will not be disappointed. That 
every page can be read with ease is more than can be said of most 
books, and would be rather too much to say of this. ‘‘ Bent, not 
Broken,” has a very meagre framework of story ; and, as story is of 
course expected, i wonder if the reader gallops over page after 
page of certainly good writing, but which writing nothing what- 
ever to do with the plot? This will be soon observed, aud the result 
will be as we have said ; for at least nine tenths of the people who read 
novels read for the excitement of the story. They are in a hurry to 
know what became of Clifford, or, as Mr. Shirley Brooks once said 
in a humorous paper, “what became of the executioner?” The 
most brilliant pages of essay writing, or glowing descriptions of sun- 
shine and flowers, would not console them for the pain of waiting for 
incident, no matter of what kind, Their curiosity is with flesh and 
blood, not with abstract ideas and speculations. It was all very well 
in “ Hollowdell Grange” to give a month of boy’s sport in the 
country, with no plot at all; but mature readers will scarcely con- 
sider such writing good for their own reading. ‘Bent, not Broken, 
is made up of stray chapters which frequently have but little 
coherence, although the characters are concerned in the adventures 
described. What has a day's fishing to do with human loves, mis- 
understandings, &c.? Itis wrong to take up a number of pages 
with the incident of a dog-cart breaking down, where that incident 
does but interrupt the flow of the drama, Something of this kind 
may be occasionally allowed to all novelists ; but, surely, the great 
writers have made all incidents which are not absolutely part of the 
story brilliant vehicles for the elucidation of character. Mr. Fenn 
does not do this. Indeed, his people have very little character to 
boast of; and the fast young man from London, with “loud” 
trousers and endless watchguard, &c., who is derided by all the 
others and by the author himself, is the truest of all as a character, 
and the best fellow into the bargain, The young gentlemen cannot 
be admired, and the young ladies are rather insipid. One of the latter 
changes her love easily and unaccountably, stamps her feet, banters 
her brother about every girl in the neighbourhood, and addresses 
him smartly as “Sir.” In life, no such girl would get any kind of 
husband on any terms, The interest of the book is kept up by two 
friends loving the same woman, the successful man being tried for 
the murder of his own stepfather, the faithfulness of his betrothed, 
and a strong suspicion of treachery on the part of his friend. The 
making up of this is more good than new; but it is commendable, 
and would have been more effective with condensation. It must be 
understood that, whilst we condemn the discursive nature of the 
story, the chapter on the race, the break down of the trap, or the 
fight with the robbers, we are expressing a public opinion rather 
than our own, and it is right to add that such chapters are written 
with infinite spirit and knowledge of all matters to which they refer. 
Without intruding further on the story, it is necessary to say, in 
favour of Mr, Fenn, that while he runs over many chapters which 
are absolutely unnecessary (there was need of the Australian scenes), 
they are so well done that they are read eagerly even by those who 
forget that the young people might have married, and lived happily 
without any travelling beyond that from their own homes to the 
church door, “Bent, not Broken” is better than many novels we 
meet ; but certainly not the best that is to come from Mr, Fenn. 


Wit and Humour, Poems, By “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” London: J. C. Hotten. 

We do not quite understand this collection. It contains some of 
the poems of Dr. Holmes which were first printed in “ The Autocrat,” 
including many of the best of them, such as the “ One-hoss Shay” 
and some of the which are to be found in the volume issued 
by Messrs. Routledge. But why notall? On what principle is the 
selection made ? here is “ Astrea”? Where is “Urania”? The 
latter contains as much humorously-put practical wisdom as any 
poem that ever was written, and it is not too long for insertion. 
On the other hand, we find in Mr. Hotten’s collection one or two 

ms which are not to be found either in “The Autocrat” or in 

utledge’s collection—reason good! they were not written when 
those books were printed. The best of these is ‘‘ The Farewell to 
Agassiz,’ which might have been written by Thackeray, and is, we 
fancy, the strongest thing Dr. Holmes has done. olume and 
strength are the characteristics which his verse most frequently 
misses; but we find them both in those admirable lines. ee 

Instead of quoting from Dr, Holmes, we shall quote what is inci- 
dentally given in the preface by Mr. Hotten—Mr, Thackeray’s own 
corrected version of “ Little Billee :”— 

THE THREE SAILORS, 
‘There were three sailors in Bristol city, 
Who took a boat and went to sea. 


But first with beef and captain's biscuit 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 


There was guzzling Jack and gorging Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Bil-/y, 


Now very soon, they were so greedy, 
They didn’t leave not one split pea. 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
“Tl am confounded hung-ery.” 


Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, 
** We have no wittles, so we must eat ire.” 


Says —s Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
“O gorging Jim, what a fool you be! 


“ There 's little Bill, as is young and tender ; 
We're old and tough; so let's eat he, 


**O Bill, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the collar of your chemee.”” 


When Bill, he heard this information, 
He used his pocket handkerchee, 


“ Oh, let me say my catechism, 
As my poor mammy taught to me.” 


“ Make haste, make haste,” says guzzling Jacky, 
Whilst Jim pulled out his snickersee. 


So Bill went up the maintopgallant mast, 
Where down he fell on his bended knee, 


He searce had said his catechism, 
When up he jumps, “There's land I see! 


“ There's Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Ameri-key. 


“ There ’s the British Fleet a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.” 


So when they come to the Admiral’s vessel, 
He hanged first Jack and flogged Jim-my ; 
But as for little Bill, he made him 

The Captain of a seventy-three. 

In answer to the question whether the air to which Mr. Thackeray 
used to sing this song has been preserved, we are able to say yes, it 
has, We have heard it sung, and could, upon hearing it again, 
easily furnish the air, But, as we have heard it, the line which here 
stands— 

He scarce had said his catechism, 
stood— 


But he had not got to the twelfth Commandment, 
which we like better, 
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MORE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Early Start in Life. By Eminia Marryatr Norris (daughter 
of the late Captain Marryatt). With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 


Casimir, the Little Exile. By Canouine Peacney. With Llus- 
trations by Clark Stanton, A.R.S.A. 
Wild Roses; or, Simple Stories of Country Life. By FRaANcES 


FREELING Bropverip. With Illustrations by H, Anelay. 
London : Griffith and Farran, 
Old Gems Re-set. By the Author of “Village Missionaries,” dc. 
London: T, Nelson and Sons, 
My Father’s Garden. By THoMas MILLER. With Forty Illustrations: 
pons : Routledge and Sons. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran have issued some very good “ young 
ple ” books for the insatiable season. Miss Marryatt (now Mrs. 
orris) is well known for excellent children’s books; but “The 
Early Start in Life” is a far higher flight than “ What Became of 
Tommy” or “ Harry at School.” Itis a story of some young people, 
suddenly left pes, ine, to Australia and having a fair crop of 
adventures and much good fortune, on the whole. With plain 
common-sense and the mildest amount of preaching, Mrs. Norris 
contrasts her good and bad ple—not rewarding the good too 
lavishly, and giving plenty of wise charity for the bad. In such 
a book adventure must be locked for, rather than the interest of a 
novel ; and here is plenty of adventure and incident, and just a 
little lovemaking, in order to make life in the bush pleasant. Some 
of the characters are charmingly drawn, and cannot fail to be 
interesting. Mr. Lawson’s pictures are remarkably free and 
vigorous. 

Caroline Peachey is a new name, but one that will soon make 
itself known and admired. The Polish horrors of 1792 supply 
material for the story of Casimir, a Polish noble, who is left an 
orphan at the age of ten, and sets out for Dresden in search of rela- 
tives. His adventures on the road are interesting and exciting ; but 
the relatives are cool to little Casimir, who, in consequence, indulges 
in art-learning amongst the potteries, makes many friends, and 
finally comes to England to meet other relatives, who prove to be 
the best friends in the world. There his story is broken off, but it 
promises all happiness at the Richmond home. A more innocent 
and delightful tale could not be found; and some of the woodcuts— 
Katrina with the Nettles, for instance—are delicious. 

Mrs. Broderip's title, ‘‘ Wild Roses; or, Simple Stories of a 
Life,” exactly describes her book, which some titles do not. It 
would be absurd to go into particulars of the tales ; but we were much 
pleased with the country freshness of “ Polly’s Pupil” and the good 
fortune brought by “ Peter the Cat.” “The Fruit of Idle Words” 
does not verge too closely on the morality of the late Mrs. Trimmer, 
and the lame boy's story may prove too affecting for many young 
eyes. All the volume may be recommended—yes, including the 
illustrations, which might, however, have been much better. 

The “Old Gems Re-set” are lessons from Scripture, told in the 
severest manner, A gentle woman’s heart would surely know how 
to teach the Bible to the young so that they would love it. Now, 
these sermonettes are best calculated to frighten children, and to 
make them very careless, therefore, when they grow up. But this 
is only possible wided the chiidren can understand the ser- 
monettes ; and it is very possible that they cannot. 

Mr. Thomas Miller is well known as a warm lover and successful 
delineator of rural scenes, rural occupations, rural characters, and 
rural beauties. ‘ A life in the woods,” or the fields, or the garden, 
is the thing for him ; and he has the knack of making others in love 
with the scenes and occupations of which he is so much enamoured 
himself, This he has proved on many occasions, and on none more 
strikingly than in his latest work, “‘ My Father's Garden.” We have 
here a nicely and simply toid story, the end and aim of which is to 
show how gardening may be a source of great pleasure, of some 
profit, and much wholesome instruction: an excellent purpose, 
excellently worked out, Old Daisyfield Farm and its associations 
will, we are sure, long live in many a youthful remembrance; and” 
how the garden was cultivated, we hope, will find numerous 
imitators. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Child’s Play, By E.V.B. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
We made some remarks in a late Number on the blessing which 
the old stock nursery tales had been to publishers and illustrators. 
What we said of that class of productions is equally true of a kindred 
atyle of literature—nursery rhymes. These, too, have been thoroughly 
well worked by publishers, who have generally preferred to have the 
old rhymes, however silly, re-illustrated, rather than adventuring 
upon the attempt to produce new ones, And probably they are 
right, viewing the matter from their stand-point. Perhaps we are 
great Goths, Vandals, and so forth; but we must confess that 
we do not see the transcendent merits of many old nursery 
rhymes, and cannot help thinking that the present generation 
of caterers for the entertainment of the infantile mind must bea 
pack of preciously “ barren rascals,” if they cannot improve upon 
some of the silly nonsense with which it has long been, and is 
still, the practice to—as we think—insult even the minds of 
children. For instance, we have before us a very elabo- 
rately illustrated and carefully printed book, entitled “Child’s 
Play,” published by Messrs, Sampson Low and Co., and stated 
on the titlepage to be “ by E. V. B.,” and which appears to us to be 
a decided instance of misdirected ingenuity, It is now aconsiderable 
time since we were denizens of the nursery, or had any particular 
occasion to “ pursue our studies” therein, and therefore our memory 
is a little rusted in regard to the literature current in that interest- 
ing region. So we are not quite sure that a// the rhymes given in 
this volume are old, though some of them, being familiar to us, un- 
doubtedly are. Consequently we are a little puzzled to understand 
exactiy what the title of this book means. “ Child’s Play, by E. V. B.” 
Are we to understand that “E V. B.” has written the rhymes, or 
only drawn the illustrations ? The latter, we ume, is the notion 
intended to be conveyed; for surely “E, V. B,” would scarcely 
boast of having perpetrated this :— 
TOM TICKLER’S GROUND. 
Here we are on Tom Tickler’s ground, 
Picking up gold and silver ; 
*Mong daisies and lilies, 
And daffadowndillies, 
Oh! who wouldn’t be a delver! 


These be not very elegant, very elevating, or very instructive 
rhymes; and surely the child capable of appreciating the picture 
that accompanies them must be capable of understanding some- 
thing more rational than these inanities, This is the fault we wish 
to point out in this book, The pictures are of some excellence, both 
as regards conception and execution ; ng have been admirably 
printed in colours and with tints by Mr, Dickes, the publisher has 
furnished beautifully thick and fine paper, and the binder (Mr, 
Bone) has done up the book in handsome and substantial 
boards, Surely such drawing, such printing, such paper, and such 
binding were worthy of something better than the bulk of these 
rhymes, even though they be old. As a consequence of the “ill- 
marriages ” exhibited in “Child’s Play,” not a few of the 
pictures have little or no connection with the rhymes they are sup- 
to illustrate, This is eminently the case in the instance we 
ave selected for comment. ‘The “ daisies and lilies and daffadown- 
dillies” be here; but nobody is“ picking up gold and silver,” and 
nobody is being ‘a delver.” It may be true, as the line from 
Schiller on the titlepage tells us, that ‘‘ Deep meaning lieth oft in 
childish play ;” but this book scarcely shows it. Why could not a 
rhyme-making “ yoke-fellow” worthy of the illustrater have been 
engaged, and so have eecured a book somewhat more equal in its 
several parts than this? 


Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady, By C, H, Bensert, 
London : Griffith and Farran, 
This js an original fairy tale, written and illustrated by Mr. C. H, 
Bennett, the incidents being supposed to have “ happened in a place 


high up in the sky, and far beyond the clouds.” And we must con- 
fess that a good part of the story, mainly much of the moral 
which we suppose is intended to be taught, seems rather 
cloudy to our powers of comprehension. As far, however, as we can 
understand Mr, Bennett’s aim, he means to teach the wickedness of 
avarice, idleness, and envy, as embodied in old Nipchese and his two 
sons, Skimbal and Skambal, and the virtue of industry and cheer- 
ful benevolence as embodied in Young Lightsome. The Little 
Golden Lady is, of course, the good fairy of the tale. The illus- 
trations, we dare say, will be regarded as the best part of the 
performance; and ‘hey are certainly good of their sort, 
as they could not fail to be, considering that they are 
from the pencil of Mr. C. H. Bennett. Might we respectfully 
suggest, however, that Mr. B. has now nearly reached the point at 
which this humanising of animals or animalising of humans will 
begin to carry an air of “overdone” about it? The literary part of 
the story is tolerably well told; there are occasional touches of 
humour and even pathos, which come upon us very pleasingly. Here, 
again, however, we cannot help taking exception to Mr. Bennett's 
work. It is, of course, highly desirable to teach good moral lessons 
to children ; but it is also desirable that this should be done in good 
grammar. Hence we are sorry to find Mr. Bennett falling into several 
very ugly cockneyisms, one or two of which are not the less objection- 
able because they are common, These we may as well point out, in 
order that they may be rectitied in future editions, which we hope 
and believe will be called for. On page 12 we read, “ for as soon as 
he had /aid down he felt somebody pulling his great ear;” ‘ how 
can the fishes be caught if you /ay idle there?” and on page 16, 
“he started off to the wood, saying nothing to nobody.” This last, 
ie is intended for a pleasantry ; but children, we fear, will be 
more likely to catch and repeat the faulty phrase than to see the 
fun. This little tale, however, is a reasonably fair attempt at origi- 
nality in fairy literature, and as such we commend it to attention, 


The Child's Natural History. In Words of Four Syllables. Written 
and Illustrated by A. L. Bonp. London: Routledge and Sons, 


The best notice we can give of this neat little book is to reprint the 
gist of the preface, and to say that the object aimed at has been 
very successfully attained. The preface, then, says that the “ work 
has been written in the hope of supplying a deficiency often felt by 
those engaged in teaching very young children, Many excellent little 
books, beginning ia words of four letters, change so soon to a larger 
number, that there are rally few with which a child can amuse 
himself by reading without help; and few, also, from which dicta- 
tion lessons can be given at an early age. Natural history is so 
interesting to all children that it has been thought that a simple 
form of it might prove attractive, and give the desire for a further 
acquaintance with the subject.” We have only to add a hearty 
“ Amen” to everything here set forth, 


The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals. Wustrated 
with ali by Harrison Weir, London: Sampson 
Low and Co, 

This is a reissue of an old friend, but is not the less welcome be- 

cause the titlepage bears the date of 1862. The anecdotes of animal 

sagacity are pleasingly told, and the illustrations, it need hardly be 
said, are natural and appropriate: the designs of Mr. Harrison 

Weir always are when he is engaged in depicting animals. The 

book, although addressed to children, is evidently designed for those 

of larger growth than the denizens of the nursery, 


The Children’s Hour Annual, Edinburgh: Johnstone, 
Hunter, and Co, 

The remark made at the close of the preceding notice is also appli- 
cable to the volume before us. ‘The Ghildren's Hour Annual” is a 
collection of moral and religious stories, neatly illustrated, and suitable 
for chi whose minds have been opened to a certain degree of 
intelligence. It is a book to be read and pondered; not merely 
looked at and torn to pieces, The very kind « of volume, this, for 
serious parents to put into their children’s hands, 

A YEAR'S RAILWAY WORK. 


MAKING every allowance for the undue diversion of capital into railway 
investi: nts under the influence of a speculative mania, the rapid growth 
of the railway system of the United Kingdom to its present dimensions 
must be accepted as a remarkable proof of the progress of the country. 
During the forty-one years which have passed since Stephenson ran his first 
train on the Stockton and Darlington line, the railways of the kingdom have 
absorbed £500,000,000 of capital, and extend over 14,000 miles. In 1865 
(for which the Board of Trade returns have just been issued) the length of 
lines was 13,289 miles, of which more than a third were single lines and 
the rest double. This was an increase of 500 miles over the preceding year, 
and we may safely add another 1000 miles for the two succeeding years. It 
is more than probable that there will be a comparative lull for some 
time to come in railway construction. The main trunk lines have 
now been laid out, and little more is wanted than links and branches, 
There remains, however, abundant scope for the energy of the com- 
panies in developing traffic on the existing railways. The statistics 
of a year’s work on the railways afford a striking illustration of the 
constant activity of our busy population, as well as of the important part 
which this means of communication playe in the social and industrial life of 
the nation, We find that, in 1865, 3,448,509 passenger-trains, carrying 
251,862,715 passengers, travelled 71,206,818 miles, while 2,108,198 goods- 
trains transported 15,179,000 horses, dogs, cattle, and other stock, 77,805,786 
tons of minerals, and 36,787,638 tons of genera! merchandise over 68,320,309 
miles, Thus, taking passenger and goods trains together, it appears that 
they travelled in the twelve months as great a distance as from the earth to 
the sun and about half the way back again. In order to do this the com- 
panies had to keep a rolling stock of 7414 locomotives, 17,997 pas-enger- 
coaches, and 233,260 goods waggons, trucks, &c, This, together with the cost 
of permanent way, management, servants, lawyers’ bills, and compensation 
for accidents, involved an expenditure of £17,211,000. On the other 
hand, there was received for passengers’ fares £16,572,000, and 
for goods £19,318,000 — together £35,890,000, which leaves a balanco 
of profit for the companies of about £18,679,000, There was another 
expenditure, however, which must be reckoned too, It is repre- 
sented in money as £333,533 for compensation (more than twice as 
much asin 1864), and comprises the loss of 221 lives and the injury of 1132 
persons, The companies, however, acknowledge their responsibility for the 
destruction of only twenty-three of these victims and the wounding of 1034 
others; these came to grief through what is euphuistically called 
“causes beyond their own control.” The rest suffered elther through their 
own negligence or because they were where they had no business to be, or 
were only servants of the companies, There is a list of 122 of the last- 
mentioned class killed and eighty-three injured ; but the companies are not 
compelled by law to send a note of such trifles to the Board of Trade (on the 
principle, we must presume, that they are entitled to do what they like 
with their own), and it may be safely concluded that this list is 
very far from being complete. The causes of all this slaughter 
and maiming demand « separate investigation. In 185, the year 
in question, the total authorised capital of the British and Trish 
railways was £578,425,000, of which £358,362,000 had been paid up. On 
the last day of the year there were outstanding debenture loans to the 
amount of £97,821,000. What is implied by the railway interest —its hold 
on the country and monetary value—may be gathered from the following 
statistics :—The first railway in the United Kingdom in length and revenue 
is the London and North-Western, extending over 1274 miles and drawing 
£6,276,879 of annual receipts. Next comes the Great Western, 1256 miles 
long, with £3,585,614 of annual receipts; followed by the North-Eastern, 
1205 miles, and £3,529,288 annual receipts; the Great Eastern, 756 miles, 
and £1,690,269 receipts; the North British, 723 miles and £1,309,865; 
Midland, 700 miles, £2,728,131 ; the London and South-Western, 576 miles, 
and £1,477,843; the Caledonian, 494 miles, and £1,432,475; the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 431 miles, and £2,150,643; the London and 
Brighton, 275 miles, and £1,055,116; the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
182 miles, and £446,896. The profits of railway work, however, are 
not necessarily in proportion to length of mileage or amount of revenue, 
The average dividends on ordin stock for 1865 were—Great Northern, 
74; London and North-Western, 6§; North-Eastern, 3 to 8$; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 5§; Caledonian, 54 to 7}; Midland, 5f to 6; London and 
Brighton, 5}; London and South-Western, 5; South-Eastern, 34; Great 
Western, 1°02 to 4-30; North British, nil to 4} (in this case dividends being 
“cooked” out of capital); Great Eastern, nil; London, Chatham, and 
Dover, nil. Some of the smallest lines in the country pay the highest 
dividends, as, for instance, the Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont, 10 
miles, 10 per cent dividend; Whitehaven Junction, 13 miles, 10 per cent ; 
Furness, 53 miles, 10 per cent ; Taff Vale, 76 miles, 9} per cent ; Blythe and 
Tyne 36 miles, 9} per cent. There were 91 railways in England, 28 in 
Ireland, and 11 in Scotland which paid no dividend at all in 1865,—Pal{ 
Mall Gazette, 
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THE FRENCH GARRISON EVACUATING THE CASTLE OF ST ANGELO, ROME. 


DEC. 29, 1866 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE FRENCH 
TROOPS FROM ROME. 


THE Pope is left to stand alone. The streets 
of the great Imperial City no longer resound 
to the bugle that assembled the smart little 
Gallic warriors, who looked like so many red- 
legged partridges marching jauntily to quarters. 
Our Engraving is taken from a sketch of the ex- 
terior of the Fortress of St. Angelo when the 
French garrison were taking their departure. 
This fortress—which, with the Vatican, the 
Transtevere, the Hospital of San Spirito, and 
the other buildings of the Borgo, constitutes 
the third division of the Imperial City on 
the right bank of the Tiber—is, after all, 
but little of a fortification. The massive 
circular tower was built by Hadrian for his 
mausoleum; and ramparts, ditches, and other 
defences, as well as the mounted cannon, were 
adopted by Pope Boniface 1X., and continued by 
his successors. The place is the citadel of Rome, 
but it could not be defended for any length of 
time. It is used as a State prison, as well as a 
house of correction. 

The Borgo, or Citt’ Leonina, extends from the 
Bridge of St. Angelo to the Palace of St. Peter, 
and is one of the most interesting portions of the 
city. On great public occasions large assem- 
blages of people occupy this quarter ; but during 
the evacuation of the place by the French army 
of occupation no particular excitement was 
manifested. In fact, the whole affair was so 
quietly conducted—one regiment at a time 
leaving the castle for the railway station early 
each morning—that no especial ‘attention was 
called to the proceeding. 


GENERAL DIX. 


GENERAL Dix, whose Portrait we publish 
this week, has just arrived at Paris to succeed 
Mr. John Bigelow as Minister of the United 
States; and, at a time when the relations be- 
tween France and America are so peculiar, the 
temper and diplomatic ability of the representa- 
tive of the Great Republic are of the utmost 
importance. The General is certainly held in 
considerable estimation in his own country, and 
there can be little doubt that the office which he 
is called upon to sustain will be maintained with 
a wise dignity, which may have the happiest 
results, General Dix was born in New Hamp- 
shire, in 1797, and is, therefore, sixty-nine 
years old. He has already held office as Chief 
of the Exchequer in his Government and was 
chosen as Military Commander at New York at 
that period when a revolutionary outbreak was 
considered imminent in that = 

On Sunday the Emperor 


present their credentials. 


most amicable relations with France, 


Mi 


ty. 

apoleon received the new Turkish 
Ambassador and also the new American Minister, General Dix, to 
The latter addressed his Majesty jp these 
terms :—" Sire,—In presenting my credentials upon the part of the 
President of the United States, I am charged by him to express his 
best wishes for your Majesty and for the prosperity of the French 
empire, as well as his sincere desire that the good understanding at 
present subsisting between the two countries may be perpetual, 
Since the establishment of their Government it has always been the 
aim of the United States to cultivate friendly relations with all 
nations, There are especial reasons for their desire to entertain the 
They can never forget that 
she afforded them most opportune and most efficacious assistance in 
recognising their independent and equal rank among the other nations 
of the earth, The two countries—France during your Majesty's reign 
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GENERAL DIX, THE NEW AMERICAN MINISTER IN PARIS. 


and the United States during the corresponding period—have made 
extraordinary progress in the industrial arts and in the application 
of science to practical purposes. Fach upon its side occupying 
an eminent position at the head of the civilisation of two vast con- 
tinents, the influence of their sympathetic movement, in giving 
expansion to ideas and imprinting progress upon material interests 
so important tothe welfare of nations, cannot fail to make itself 
powerfully felt, and with advantages far beyond their immediate 
action, I feel convinced I do not exaggerate the sentiments of the 
Government and the people of the United States when I say that 
it is their sincere desire to see this union, which attached them to 
France in times gone by, ripen in the future, to change into still 
closer and more cordial friendship. I shall esteem myself the happiest 
of men if, during the accomplishment of my official duties towards 
your Majesty's Goverment, os able to contribute in any degree to 


Til 


NEAR THE BOURSE. 


FRENCH SPECULATORS IN A CAFE 


this object, so intimately bound up with the 
prosperity and the happiness of the two countries 
and with the interests of humanity throughout 
the entire world,” 

The Emperor replied :-—“ I thank you, General, 
for the sentiments you express towards me in the 
name of the Governmentof the United States. The 
historical reminiscences you call up are a sure gua- 
rantee that no misunderstanding will arise to dis- 
turb the friendly relations so long existing between 
France and the American Union, A loyal and 
sincere agreement will, I doubt not, profit both 
industry and commerce, which daily astonish the 
world by their marvels, and will secure the P! 
of civilisation, Your presence among us cannot 
but contribute to this happy result by upholding 
the relations to which I attach the utmost value,” 


THE SPECULATORS ON THE FRENCH 
BOURSE. 


In Paris almost everybody has some interest in 
the Stock Exchange, it es rare thing in our 
own country to see strangers hanging about the 
sacred precincts of Capel-court, jostling the 
jobbers who lurk outside the doors or getting in 
the way of the swift clerks and messengers, whose 
masters, with glossy hats and profuse wristbands, 
have the inestimable privilege of going within 
the walls. The excitement of the Paris Bourse 
13 Increased tenfold by the presence of shop- 
keepers, and even labourers (men and women), 
ladies of a speculative turn, and well-to-do 
lodging-house keepers, who like the stimulus of 
gambling with the prospect of large interest or 
the chance of a good share in the profits of a suc- 
cessful company, It is this which makes the Bourse 
itself so remarkable and renders a stroll amidst the 
cafés so interesting. At the latter the eager 
aspirants after profits sit or stand at the various 
little round tables, awaiting the messenger who 
appears and reappears at intervals to report the 
state of the market. It is a wonderful sight to 
see this Mercury, panting and jostling his way to 
the doors of the cafés, where he announces the 
course of exchange; to watch the change of ex- 
pression on the faces of those present, who are 
affected for good or evil by the intelligence. The 
news-bearer receives his commissions, and hurries 
off to make way for another who has fresh in- 
telligence to impart ; and so the short commercial 
day hurries to a close. There are few sights 
more remarkable than these side scenes of the 
great theatre of speculation during a panic or an 

y unusual period of excitement in the share market, 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Very interesting discoveries have been made 

for some weeks past at Norton, East Riding, 

where a system of drainage is being effected in the streets 
of the town, which is built upon an ancient cemetery, dating 
about the Roman period. The town is immediately opposite 
the great camp (Derventio) at Malton, and is separated from it by 
the Derwent only, and had also a small camp of its own for the 
defence of the ford, The two places are also on the site of earlier 
British settlements; and of both British and Roman occupation 
traces are found—of the former only sparsely, comprising a few 
burials, pottery, and stone implements; but of the Roman period 
vast quantities of broken earthen vessels, some fibule, coins, querns, 
and Samian ware, with potters’ marks are found ; along with burials, 
both cremated and otherwise, and the foundations of buildings and 
remains of huge fires, The Samian vessels found have the following 
makers’ names impressed (so far as legible) :—Cup, with “or, 
Ponti ;” and other vessels, with “o , , . CART,” “CAVA,,, Ph 
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and “n . . . FE.” Of coins, those of Vespasian, Posthumius, 
Tetricus, Victorinus, Constantius, Valentinian, and Helena have 
been met with; and one coin, a rude imitation of a Roman type, 
struck after Roman rule, and a forged silver coin (plated), the 
exergue having “ Antoninvs Avgvstvs Rector Orbis.” The skulls 
have been sent to the Rev. W. Greenwell, of Durham. The most 
noticeable discoveries were made as under :— 
The section of the drainage was commenced in the slope of Wold- 

street, which necessitated a considerable depth of cutting, of which 
quite 7 ft. was of cast earth, abounding with fragments of Roman 
vessels of various kinds, and had large remains of fires, deposits of 
ashes and charcoal quite a foot thick remaining. These and the 
adjoining soil yielded the bones of the ox, sheep, boar, deer, and dog, 
In this street, among the cast earth, a very fine large quern of one 
of the metamorphic rocks was found, the iron spindle yet remaining. 
The under stone was of oolite. Near this quern was a very large 
vessel (in fragments) of a coarse pottery—probably a meal-pot. A 
portion of a fibula of twisted bronze wire, and a bifid bronze imple- 
ment, the use of which cannot be guessed, were also found, with 
various small coins and ornate pieces of Samian wase, On putting 
in the first section in Commercial-street two years ago the Roman 
road was found, but that has been quite lost now, and the work is 
through an ancient cemetery, The work here turned to the east, 
and was taken up Wood-street, This street seems to cross 
the old cemetery, for, in digging cellars on each side Roman 
burials, or burials of that period or thereabouts, are regularly 
disturbed. Near a very large find of this kind some years 
back, the skeletons of a young woman, about twenty- 
five years, and a young child were found, laid at full 
length, with heads to the west, the woman being on the left side 
slightly. Nothing was found with these burials, and the bones got 
into the possession of a medical man at Norton, and are conse- 
quently lost to examination. The burials were just within the sand, 
and covered with 4ft. of cast earth. Another skeleton was found 
close by on the same level, but lying north and south ; this was too 
decayed to be removed. On the Beverley-road two more bodies were 
met with, having their heads to the north, and both with faces 
downwards; these burials were about 4 ft. deep and 14 ft. into the 
sand, and near them was the bottom of a wheel-made vessel, which, 
however, could not be said to be associated with either body. Only 
one ekull would bear removal; this was of a man, the length being 
7j in., breadth 54 in., and height 54 in—therefore of dolicho-cephalic 
type. The next discovery was made about midway in Mill-street. 
Here a body was found doubled up in the British fashion, laid on the 
left side, with the head to the east, This burial was barely 2 ft. deep, 
and just upon the sand, and with the body was deposited a large oval 
rubber or pounder of stone, having a singular raised band round it, 
Near it also were pieces of very soft, imperfectly baked pottery. 
The body was that of a female, but from being so near the 
surface the remains of the skull are too imperfect to give measure- 
ments ; but Mr. Greenwell says the type agrees with the skull above- 
named, The next excavation was in Langton-road, where, at a 
depth of 10 ft., coins, parts of two querns, Samian and other pottery 
were met with. Near the end of St. Nicholas-street, 10 ft. deep, a 
skeleton at full length was found, the head being to the north. 
With the body were a long stone rubber or pounder, and a bottle of 
a red ware, of soft pottery. This body was also a woman's, and 
the skull is 63 in. long by 5} in. broad ; but, as there is no occipital 
bone recovered, the first measurement is ety estimated. Near 
Hungerford House a fine Roman bottle, globular, with long neck, 
the prototype of the fashionable water-bottle of the present day, 
was found. This has gone to Mr. J, C. Wise’s collection. Close by 
a stone coffin, 2ft. 7in. by 1 ft, 3in., and 9in. deep, inner measure- 
ments, formed of one block of oolitic freestone, was found placed on 
two large blocks (nearly as large as the coffin itself) of oolite, but 
without a lid. The coffin was 8 ft. deep, and contained nothing but 
a trace of lime. There wesa slight hollowing of the stone for the 
head, but no body appears to have been interred in the coffin. Close 
by the head, on the north, however, was a cinerary urn (Roman) 
with the burnt bones inclosed, and near were quantities of Samian, 
Upchurch, Darobriviau, and locally-made pottery, part of a lachry- 
matory, three stone pounders, and an iron knife, or other implement. 
The Samian ware was embellished with hunting scenes in relief, 
These relics are held by Mr. J. C. Wise, who has also got an iron 
spearhead with bone tip of shaft from the ford across the Derwent. 
A little south of the last burial another body was found, again 
doubled up in the British way, and 8 ft. deep. This was a male, and 
the skull was in excellent order, the measurements being—length, 
74in. ; breadth, 5fin.; and height, 5in. This man had been a 
cripple, very extensive necroses of the joints existing, particularly of 
the knees, Bottoms of two Samain vessels with potters’ names were 
found near, and numerous foundations of old buildings, wany show- 
ing signs of great burnings. Not far off the lower jaw of a child 
(deformed), but no other part of the body, was found. There was one 
slight case of decayed bone, presumed not human, as the jaw was very 
sound, How this fragment of a body came there isa puzzle. Various 
fragments of tiles, ornamented with reed impressions in vertical and 
horizontal lines, and handles of amphorz,'spoutes of vessels in form of 
the human face, and various minor Roman relics were found. Mr 
Greenwell has added the skulls to his collection of crania from 
ancient Northumbria. He states that after rebuilding they show a 
dolicho-celaphic index, but not markedly so; have slightly progna- 
thous jaws; foreheads of fair breadth, but rather low ; parietal 
bosses rounded off ; supraciliary ridges slight, the teeth great) 
ground down, and general features soft. The whole resemble ‘ash 
other in the main, but their type is not British, nor Roman, nor, 
indeed, quite Teutonic, though to the latter type they approach the 
nearest, The drainage has to be carried through the small camp 
defending the ford at Malton,and probably more skulls will be then 
obtained, Outside the subsidiary camp at Malton—usually known 
as that of the Roman allies—burials are also being found. Mr, 
Greenwell will, therefore, obtain further examples of the crania of 
the district. 


A RITUALISTIC ROW. 

WHAT a pity it is thet the Ritualists have not a Pontiff, intrusted with 
absolute power to say who shail th the new doctrines to the heathen 
English and endowed with sufficient common-sense to fix upon the right 
man and the right occasion! Had they such a dignitary, there would have 
been no such disgraceful scene to record as that which has taken place at 
Weston-super-Mare, Wishing to show that the Church of England taught 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Sacrament, a Ritualistic clergy- 
man, named Hunt, and calling himself Father Hunt, addressed a meeting 
in that town the other night. Such a herangue to a mixed audience could 
have but one result, First, an opposition clergyman got up and virtually 
accused Father Hunt of telling lies by misquoting Scripture. Then a 
learned layman, hearing so many appeals to the authority of the Fathers, 
begged to know who the Fathers were, and whether John Wesley 


was one of them. Next, a Dr. Evans ge to his feet, 
end began to show that he had dined by making jokes 
about the Last Supper. When the joker was put down, a Mr. 


Townsend went deep into the Reformers, and found himself summarily 
brought back to the nineteenth century by a tremendous row in the body of 
the hall. Peace being restored, a Mr. Wiltshire came to the rescue of the 
theologian, and said that Father Hunt had no right to grin at the opinions 
of Luther and Calvin. By way of answer, the Father raid that those who 
denied the Real Presence were worse than the Jews—an exposition of doo- 
trine which the audience greeted with roarsof laughter. During an interval 
of silence a mason, in his working clothes, stepped upon the platform, and 
made known that he belonged to the common-senge echool of theology. 
After expressing supreme contempt for priests and parsons, he proceeded, in 
a fine jolly strain, to hold up the Ritualistic doctrine of transubstantiation 
to the ridicule of the audience. ‘ Why, Christ had said as how he were the 
Door, and the Shepherd; and if you can prove that e’er a door 
is Christ, then,” said the logical mason, “I will believe that 
what I see to be bread and wine is the body and blood of Christ.” 
Soon after that shot had been @ , the battle was adjourned to the 
outside of the hall, and hard words gave place to fisticuffs. An orthodox 
mob set upon the “* Father” and his Ritualist supporters, pelted them with 
stones, ran after them up one street and down another, ‘ roared at them 
like wild beasts at feeding time,” until the missionaries took refuge in an 
hotel, nnder the protection of the police, If the narrative seems blasphemous, 
it is not ovr fanlt, bot the fanit of the insane fanatics who deemed an 
English public meeting a fit assembly for the discussion of religious doctrine, 
not only complex and obscure, but especially calculated to exasperate the 
audience. Ayuin we ask, why have the Ritualists no spiritual head to keep 
their procelytism within the bounds of common-sense? No intelligent 
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person wishes to deny them the privilege of free speech ; but when they 
know that to all genuine Englishmen their teaching is abhorrent, why do 
they not choose a proper time and place for polemical discussion, instead of 
doing their utmost to make a mockery of the religion which we all profess ¢ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Tue great operatic news of the day is that it isn’t true that Signor 
Bottesini is to replace Mr. Costa next season as musical director at 
the Royal Italian Opera. Signor Bottesini, however, has been 
engaged as assistant conductor, and will take charge of the orchestra 
on the non subscription nights. According to the Musical World, 
there will be performances at the Royal Italian Opera every night 
next season—which, after all, will only be about one more per- 
formance each week than was given during the season of 1866. _ 

Instead of an English opera, as in previous a fecnd antomime 
at Covent Garden is preceded this Christmas by a French operetta. 
“Terrible Hymen,” the work in question, is an adaptation from a 
lever de rideau by a M. Jonas, who can scarcely pass for a 
prophet in his own or any other eountry. The original, which was 
brought out some time since at the Théatre Lyrique, is entitled 
“ Avant les Noces.” It represents some improbable and by no 
means amusing scenes between a man who thinks he would have 
got on better in the world if he had been a woman, and a woman 
who fancies she would have got on better had she been a man. There- 
upon Pierre assumes female and Marie male attire. Marie, of course, 
remains a woman in the eyes of her lover, and Pierre a man in those 
of his inamorata, No one is deceived, no one is interested, no one 
is even amused. The only thing to be said in favour of the jo is 
that it only lasts about five-and-twenty minutes. The part of Pierre 
in this inconsiderable trifle is taken by Signor Garcia, who may be 
remembered by the frequenters ot her Majesty's Theatre as a fair 
representative of such characters as Enrico in “Lucia,” and 
Valentine in “ Faust.” That charming singer, Mdme. Martorelli, 
impersonates Marie; and it is certainly not the fault of either of 
these artists that “ Terrible Hymen” is not more interesting than it 
actually proves. The English libretto has been skilfully prepared 
by Mr. Gilbert d-Beckett. 

We have now heard the last, of the Monday Popular Concerts for 
the year 1866. They are to recommence, however, on Jan. 14, when 
the post of principal violin will be taken by Herr Joachim. At the 
concert which terminated the late series, or section of a series, no 
less than seven composers were represented—Hadyn, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert, Ernst, and Benedict. The quartet 
was Beethoven's in A minor, written in 1825, the year before the 
com was attacked by the illness to which he soon after suc- 
cumbed; and, although the execution of this work occupies no less 
than three-quarters of an hour (the ordinary duration of a dramatic 
act), it was listened to with breathless attention throughout, each 
successive movement being appreciated and applauded, The violin 
solo was Ernst’s “ Elegy,” a divinely-impassioned piece of music, 
which Herr Wilhelmj played finely, but not with the tone and 
expression of Joachim or of Ernst himself. Instead of repeating 
the “Elegy” (for it was encored), Herr Wilhelmj substituted 
for it Vienxtemps’s very inferior reverie—as inferior, indeed, 
to Ernst’s tical work as Belgian art istoGerman, Mr, Hallé 
was tbe pianist, and played Weber's sonata in D minor, after 
which he was recalled ; Schubert’s well-named “ Rondeau brilliant ” 
(for piano and violin—the violin part by Herr Wilhelmj); and 
Mendelssohn’s “Tema con variazioni” for piano and violoncello. 
In thie last piece Mr. Hallé was associated with Signor Piatti, whose 
performance was, of course, admirable, and who on this occasion 
played on a genuine Stradivarius of rare quality formerly in the 
—— of General Oliver, and presented by that gentleman to 

ignor Piatti in token of regard. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION'S LABOURS IN 1866. 


DURING the year which is just closing the life-boats of the National Life- 
boat Institution have saved the crews of the following distressed ships on 
the coasts of the British isles :— From the steamer Bessie, of Hayle, 9; the 
barque Reliance, of Whitby, 9; the barque Victorine, of Ostend, 1; the 
brig Osep, of Fiume, 7; the schooner Black Agnes of South Shields, 3 ; the 
brigantine Fremad, of Bergen, 7; the echooner Laurel, of Goole, 3; the 
brig Tartar, of Sunderland, saved vessel and crew, 8; the schooner George, 
of ie, saved vessel and crew, 6 ; the ship Thoughtful, of Sunderland, 8; 
the brig Jessie, of London, 8; the brig Cheshire Witch, of London, 3 ; the 
schooner Zephyr, of Banff,6; the barque Lymon Cann, of St. Jobn, New 
Brunswick, | ; the ship Iron Crown, of Liverpool, rendered assistance ; the 
brigantine Isabelia, of Waterford, assisted to save vessel and crew, 5; 
the brig Pero, of Whitby, 7; the smack Lily, of Wexford, 6; 
the schooner Sarah Ann, of Jersey, saved vessel and crew, 6; the steamer 
Lady Beatrix, of Sunderland, saved vessel ; the brig Altivo, of Lisbon, 10; 
the flat Morning Star, of Carnarvon, 3; the galliott Johanna, of Soon, 
Norway, 7; the ship Amsterdam, of Sunderland, 14 ; the brig Mazurka, of 
Dundee, 10; the brig Claudia, of Belfast, saved vessel and crew, 7; the 
brig Vesta, of Whitby,7; the schooner Leader assisted to save vessel and 
crew, 6; the billyboy Gipsey, of Wisbeach, 4; the barque Julia, of Liver- 
pool, 9; the schooner Peerless, of Aberystwith, 5; the smack Elizabeth, of 
Cardigan, 6; the smack Jenny Jones, of Barmouth,5; the brigantine 
Pearl, of Montrose, saved vessel ; the schooner Anne, of Torquay, 3; the 
ship Alarm, of Belfast, 11; the brig Providentia, of Svelvig Drammen, 8; 
the smack Shamrock, of Wexford, 6; the barque Mary and Elizabeth, 
of Whitby, 11; the schooner Treaty, of Goole, saved vessel and 
crew, 4; the steamer Carbon, of Newcastle, raved vessel and crew, 
12; the cutter yacht Dagmar, of Middlesborough, 2; the ship Mary Roe, 
of Quebec, 7 ; the lugger Betsy Ann, of Port Gordon, N.B., 5; the brigantine 
Jeune Francois, assisted to save vessel and crew, 6 ; the brigantine Nicholas 
Harvey, of Hayle, 8; the brigantine Columbia, of Carnarvon, 5; the pilot 
coble of Blakeney, saved coble and crew, 3; the fishing-smack Favourite, of 
Peel, Isle of Man, 8; the barque Voluna, of Liverpool, saved vessel and 
crew, 5; the barque Coriven, of Londonderry, rendered assistance; the 
schooner Margaret Caldwell, of Portrush, 6; the sloop Pomona, of Ipswich, 
2; the sloop Superior, of Goole, 2; the sloop Queen of Goole, 3; the sloop 
Cupid, of Goole, 4; the smack Cymro, of Amlwch, 2; the schooner 
Anaconda, of Lerwick, 5; the schooner Swann, of Goole, 4; the steamer 
Buda, of Leith, assisted to save vessel and crew; the schooner 
Coronation, of London, 4; the barque Indus, of Maitland, Nova 
Scotia, 2; the schooner Tay, of Dundee, 5; the barque Salmi, 
assisted to save vessel and crew ; the barque Margaret and Jane, of Shields, 
8; the barque Caroline Elizabeth, of London, 13; the lugger William and 
Mary, of Yarmouth, | ; the Norwegian barque Inga, 14; the ship Himalaya, 
of Liverpool, rendered assistance ; and the brig George, of Lowestoft, 6: 
making a total of 381 lives rescued from the above-named disasters, in ad- 
dition to fifteen veesels saved from destruction by the life-boats. During 
the same period the institution has granted rewards for saving 495 lives by 
fishing and other boats, making a grand total of 876 lives saved in 1866 
mainly through the instrumentality of the Life-boat Institution, In the 
same period the crews of the life-boats of the institution have either 
assembled or put off in reply to signals of distress 122 times to ships not 
eventually requiring their services. often happened that on these 
occasions the life-boat crews had incu uch risk and exposure through- 
out stormy days and nights. The number of lives saved either by the life- 
boats of the institution or by special exertions for which it has granted 
rewards since its formation is 15,856, for which services 82 gold medals, 767 
silver medals, and £23,380 in cash, have been given as rewards, When we 
remember that nearly every life saved by life-boats has been rescued under 

lous circumstances, it will at once be seen what great benefit has 
conferred by the Life-boat Institution, not only on the poor men them- 
selves and on their country, but also on their wives and children, who would 
otherwise be widows and orphans. Since the beginning of the present year, 
the institution has expended £29,667 on its 172 life-boat stations on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and since ite first establishment 
the institution has expended £160,400 on its life-boat stations. We would 
strongly urge on all who recognise the sacredness of human life, the duty, 
and even the privilege, to help forward the life-boat work. 

How To Ligut A DARK RooM,—If, in a very narrow street or lane, we 
look out of the window with the mo in the same plane as the outer face of 
the wall in which the window is placed, we shall see the whole of the sky by 
which the apartment can be illuminated. If we now withdraw the eye | 
inwards we shall gradually lose sight of the sky till it wholly disappears, | 
which may take place when the eye is only éin. or 8in. from its first | 
position. In such a case the apartment is illuminated only by the light 
reflected from the opposite wall or the sides of the stones which form the 
window ; because if the glass of the window is 6 in. or 8 in, within the wall, 
as it generally is, not a ray of light can fall upon it. If we now remove our 
window and substitute another in which all the panes of glass are roughly | 


ground on the outside, and flush with the outer wall, the light from the 
whole of the visible sky and from the removest parts of the opposite wall will 
be introduced into the apartment, reflected from the innawerable taces or 
facets which the rough grinding of the glass has produced. The whole 
window will appear us if the sky were beyond it, and from every point of 


this luminous surtace light will radiate into all parts ot tae room.—Auud-r, 
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PROCLAMATION OF MAZZINI TO THE ROMANS. 


Many forgeries professing to be proclamations from Joseph Mazzini 
have lately been circulated. The following is the genuine proclama- 
tion of Mazzini tothe Romans. We (Stur) can answer for its aunthen- 
ticity, and we believe it has actually been posted on the walls of 


Rome :— 
TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

I know not what you may intend to do under the present circumstances, 
but I know what you ough to do, and I take upon myself to tell you this: 
first, from a sense of my duty as an Italian and a Roman citizen ; since in 
days glorious for your city it pleased you to make me such ; second, because 
the monarchical party have lately endeavoured to impose upon you as mine 
a stupid letter preaching patience to you, and stigmatising as “‘ imprudent” 
the glorious deeds of Rome in 1849, 

Some among you may possibly have believed in the reality of that forgery, 
and it is important to me that you should know that I—once Triumvir of 
Rome, and now grey-headed, but not grey-souled—have ever preserved in- 
contaminate the faith which we, then united and strong in will, announced 
to Italy from the Capitol. 

I know not what unforeseen situation you may be placed in by the tor- 
tuous tactics of the Government of the kingdom of Italy, and their plots 
with French or Papal agents, and I trust you will act with dignity in any 
case; but I address you now taking the Franco-Italico Convention as the 
basis upon which to judge your position. 

In the face of that Convention, which binds the Italian Government 
neither to promote nor tolerate any attempt against the temporal power of 
the Pope and to maintain Florence as the capital of Italy, you have before 
you two solemn duties—the first towards Rome and towards yourselves, who 
bear her sacred name, the second towards Italy and Europe. 

It is your duty to ac/—to rise up against the ignoble horde, the refuse of 
other lands, and to drive them out. 

An accusation circulates against you—why should I conceal this from 
ou ?—an accusation which has been frequently repeated by the French and 
inglish press, 

The strange patience with which for eighteen long years you have 
endured the presence of the foreigner within your walls without a single 
manly protest, has been accepted as a proof of the submission of a people 
shrinking from danger, and has given colour tothe falsehood that Rome was 
defended in 1849 by Italians from other parts of the Peninsula. 

I was a witness of your conduct in those days, and therefore I have 
declared and do declare the assertion a lie. 

I know all the many infiuences that have been brought to bear upon you 
in order to induce the strange patience of which I have spoken, and among 
them I cannot forget the peculiar and difficult position created for you by 
the Italian monarchy in allying itself with France. 

But if now, freed from that false position, you should still persist in 
yielding to those enervating influences ; if you do not now hasten to show 
that it was not the power of your enemies, but the fact that they were of 
the nation which Italy denominated her ally, and which had fought with 
her at Solferino and Magenta, that restrained you, you will give confirmation 
to the ignoble accusation, Now, Romans must not—I will not say be 
cowards; they must not even be suspected of cowardice, 

What should be the cry with which you rise to arms? What your pro- 
gramme ? 

You answered this question eighteen years ago. You have not now to 
choose ; you have chosen. 

On the 9th of February, 1859, then free, and legally represented, you 
unanimously declared yours the cry that gave your forefathers their great- 
ness, and you summed up the programme of Rome in the word “* Republic.” 

That programme, accepted with enthusiasm by all the provinces then 
belonging to Rome, was sealed by the blood of the best among you during 
the two months of that heroic struggle in Rome, Bologna, and Ancona, 

On the 2nd of July the free expression of your will and of your right was 
put down by brute force. That obstacle is now withdrawn, The mani- 
festation of your will recommences at the point where it was interrupted. 
Your eternal right revives. By rising now you are what you were on the 
9th of February-gREPUBLICANS AND YOUR OWN MASTERS, 

On the 3rd of July—one day after the entrance of the French—the Roman 
people, in the face of its enemies, once more raised its hand in affirmation 
of its faith ; the Republican Constitution was read aloud to the multitude 
from the Capitol. The foreign flag was interposed to veil from Italy the 
hand that held the pact aloft. That veil is rent asunder, and the hand of 
the Roman people reappears, raised on high. 

This is the programme pointed out to you by logic, honour, conscience, 
and duty towards the past and towards the future. You are bound, before 
all things, to reassert yourselves, your own life, your own power. That 
done, you will act as God and the sense of your national duty inspire. First 
exist ; then dispose of yourselves. 

Then, and then only, when your votes will not be as the blind, mute 
hurried suffrages which inaugurated the Bonapartist tyranny and consigned 
Nice to France—when that vote may go forth, solemn, deliberate, powerful 
in collective inspiration, and enlightened by the counsels of your best men 
in free discussion of your position and that of Italy—you will decide whether 
Rome ought to give herself, like a secondary city, and disinherited of all 
life of her own, to a monarchy already doomed—a monarchy proved im- 
potent and incapable of all noble action ; a monarchy which has accepted 
‘Venice as an alms from the foreigner, and would inscribe ‘“ Lissa’’ and 
“ Custozza” upon the Capitol—or whether the tradition, glorious beyond all 
others, of her past, and that mission which has twice given moral and 
material unity to the world, do not call her to a part nobler, worthier, and 
more fruitful of glory to the nation. 

In the mean time assert yourselves: assert Rome, They who give you 
other counsel ; they who urge you servilely to subject and submerge your- 
selves, without free, collective, and mature deliberation, in the existing 
fact, do but dishonour Rome without serving Italy. Do not accuse me in 
——— thus of contradicting the counsels I gave to other Italian cities in 
the past. 

When in 1859 and '60 I counselled annexation for the south of Italy, the 
material unity of our country—opposed to all the designs of Bonaparte— 
did not exist. Italy had agreed, no matter whether wisely or not, to give 
monarchy the benefit of the experiment as to the possibility of identifying 
its interests with those of the country at large, Moreover, the cities to 
which—in reverence for the sovereignty of the popular will—I gave that 
advice bore not the grand name of Home. 

Nevertheless, even then I urged the election of assemblies, instead of the 
plébiscite, so that the annexation might be accomplished under the sanction 
of a compact securing the true liberty and honour of the future nation. 

My advice was unheeded ; and now those provinces repent having given 
themselves so blindly. 

But the state of things in which I address you, Romans, is radically 
different. 

The material unity of Italy is henceforth irrevocably founded, nor can it 
be delayed or endangered by your decision. The important question now is, 
not whether you be united to Italy upon this or that day, but that you be 
80 in a manner worthy of Rome, tending to elevate the destiny of Italy and 
to promote that moral unity which is yet unaccomplished, and which the 
monarchy is incapable of accomplishing. 

The experiment has been fully tried. A long reries of incontrovertible 
facts has proved to a!l possessed of heart and intellect that the monarchy 
cannot be other than servile abroad and an instrument of repression at home, 
The institution is doomed. The country may yet for awhile drag itself 
through the uncertainties of opportunism ; but it is no longer monarchical. 

But I speak to you, Romans, of Rome—an exception among all the cities 
of our Italy. 

Rome is not a city; Rome is an idea, 

Rome is the sepulchre of two great religions, which have given life to the 
world in the past ; and Rome is the sanctuary of a third religion to come, 
and destined to give life to the world in the future. Rome represents the 
mission of Italy among the nations; the word of our people; the eternal 
gospel of unification to the peoples. 

Can I bid her annex herself as a subaltern and an appendix to Florence ? 
Can I, without profanation, counsel Rome to give the convecration of her 
prestige to a dying institution, and throw the gigantic shadow of her glory 
over the errors, the crimes, the servility to the foreigner, of a monarchy 
which uttered no word of protest in your favour in 1849; which has uttered 
no word of protest for you during your eighteen years of slavery, and which 
has declared by the lips of its Ministers, We will never go to Rome unless by 
“> = of a and _ Pope. euke 

0; Rome ought never to annex herself to Fl ; 
annex ouracives ae home lorence ; we are all bound to 

ut for this we require that Rome should exist; we require that 
should arise again as she was when she saved the honour ofthe aedleae ton 
by the monarchy at Milan and Novara. We require her to rise from her 
sepulchre, not in the name of the past, but in the name of the new life of 
the future. We require that she should shine before us for a while alone, a 
og of Truth and Progress to the expectant and uncertain populations of 

The material unity of Italy is nearly complete, All that we i 
symbol to represent that moral unity which can only be pe ‘the 
Republic. hat we now have is but the body without the soul. We await 
~ = —_ —_ H ig —_ can ~~ inspire the ine:t form with soul on 

7 ol erving herself pu y : 
scaterstmabel: 4 pure from the defilement by which it is now 

Should Rome accept that, Rome, too, would fall ; = 
know not how long—the grand destiny of Italy in tba we eRe e 

Farewell, Now and for ever yours, JOSEPH MAzzini 


A DISSENTING CHAPEL was lately built, upon the front of which a stone- 


Cul? wae ordered to cat the following as an inscription : —* My house shall 
be called the house of prayer.” He was referred, for accuracy, to the verse 
of beripture in which these words oeeur ; but, unfortunately, to th andal 
of ¢ voucty, he transcribed the whole verse :—“* My house ehall be cailed 


be bodes OL prayer, bulye have made it a den of thieves.” 
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MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


OWING tothe holidays, the Stock Fxchange was not open for buri- 
ness this week until Wednesday, Sfoce then, a@ fair business has 
been passing in National Stocks, and prices have rather improved, 
Cc ey, have been “$4; Ditto, for Account, 904 9; 
ow Three per Conta, 8¥}; bank Stock, 244% to 250; 
Yenta, 107$; Ditto, Bonds, 2%s, to 25s. prem, ; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 7s. to 'ls, prem. 

‘The demand for money 1s tolerably active, at the annexed rates 
for the best paper :— 

Thirty Daves’ ee o 

Sixty Days . on o- on 
Three Months 
Four Months a 4 va 
Six Months .. . 4h % 

The supply of money is still very abundant. la the Stock Ex- 

change advances may be had at 24 to 3 per cent. A fair average 
ly of bullion has arrived, nd the bulk of the gold, in the ab- 

of any foreign di) mand, bas been disposed ot w theBauk of 

England, nearly £°00,0. 0 having been sent in. 

he Market tor Mexican Stock is rather tist; but most other 

Foreign Securities rule firm :—Brazilian Five per Cents. 105, have 


per cent. 


Cents, 44; Russian Five r Cents, 
Ditto 1856, 86g ; Ditto Fowr-and-a Half per ( 
Five per Gcnts, Spanish Three y ‘ D . 
32}; Ditto, Parsive : tto, Certi 5 Turkish Six per 
Cents, 1854.78; Ditto, 862, dsp; Ditto Five per Cente, Ia6S, 32h; 
Doteh T vo-anc-a-Half per Ceass, 569 ; ad Italian Five per Cents, 
dof. 

American Securities are firm in price, United States 5-20 Bonds 
have morked 724; Atlanticand Great Wertern Consolidated Mort- 
gave Bonds, 4!4; Erie Railway Shares, 46] ; and Lilinois Central»,784. 

Bank Shares have been in very mocerate request. Prices have 
roledfirm. Alliance, 1S]; Chartered of India, Anstralia, and China, 
164; Chartered Mercantile of India, London, and China, $4$; City, 
1S ; Consolidated, 49; Imperial Oytoman, 9%; Laud Mortgage of 
India 2); London and County, 644; London and South-Western, 
17}; Londen and Westminster, 96; Union of Australia, 49}; and 
Union of London, 44}. 

The Miscelianeous Marke: haa teen rather quiet ;— Anglo- 
American Telegraph, 16}; Atlantic Telegraph 8 per Cent Pref., 
724; Berlin Waterworks, !!{; Credit Foncier, 33; Ditto 0: Mau- 
ritius, 5$; East Indian Lang Credit and Finance, 25; Ebbw Vale, 
10g ; Egyptian Commercial and Tracing, 5; Electric Telegraph, 
136; Fore-street Warehoure, 12]; Generai Credit, 44; Imperial 
Land Company of Mareeilles, 2); international Finencial, 3; 
London Financial, 94; London Gen ral Omnibus, 34; National 
Discount, 14g; North Rritivh and Mercantile Insurance, 154 ; 
Ocean Mariue, 203; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 644; Rio de 
Janeiro City Improvements, 194; Viceroy of Egypt Loan, 74}. 

‘The Railway Share Market has been fia., Prices, however, have 
ruled firm. 


865: Sardinian 
Ditto, Deferred, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CoRN EXCHANGE,—'The quantity of English wheat on sale here 
this week las been very mouerate, ‘Ihe demand for both red and 
white qualities, however, has been very inactive, but at full quota- 
tious, Foreivu wheats has come slowly to hand; nevertheless, all 
kinds have moved off heavily, on former terms, Floating cargoes 
ot grain have sold slowly, There has been very little inquiry for 
barley, at about stationary prices. Malt has ruled somewhat 
heavy, at late rates, Good sound oats have produced full quota- 
tious ; but inferior kinds have been somewhat drooping. Both peas 
and besns have sold slowly; but the demand for flour has been 
tolerably firm. 

ENGLisH,—Wheat, 508, to 72s, ; barley, 31s. to 528. ; malt, 58a, 
oats, 218, to 36s,; rye, 328, to 34s. ; beans, 378, to 4:8. ; pens, 
% per quarter ; flour, 44s, to 57s, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The small supplies of fat stock on offer have moved 
off heavily, on lower terms :—Beef, from 3s, 6d. to 5a. 4d.; mutton, 
3s. 6d, to 6s. 2d. ; veal, 48, 6d. to 5s, 8d, ; pork, 3s, 6d, to 4s, 6d. per 
Sib. to rink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Immense supplies of meat 
have been disposed of this week, at drooping prices :—Beef, from 
Bs, 2d. to 48. 8d. ; mutton, 38, 4d. to 4s, 10d. ; veal, 48, 2d to ds. dd. ; 
pork, 3s, 2d. to 4s. 6d. per 81b. by the carcass, 

TEa.—The transactions have been on a very moderate scale, 
owing to the holidays. Prices, however, have been supporied. 

SUGAR.—The market is steady, although the business doing is 
unimportant. The stock consists of 40,600 tons, against 83,561 tons 
at this period in 1865, 

CoFrFEE,—Next to nothing bas been passing in this market, at 
late rates. Siock, 13,641 tons, against 12,236 tons last year. 

Rick.—Prices are nominally the same as last week, 

PROVISIONS.—We have searcely any tales to report, either in 
butter or o' her kinds of provisions, 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C., on the spot, has been firm, at 44s, 9d. per 
cwt. 

OILS. —We have no transactions to report. 

SPLRITS.—Rum and most otber spirits have moved off steadily, 
at very full prices. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £3 5s, to £4 54, ; clover, £4 4s, 
to £5 15s. ; and straw, £1 16s, to £2 4s. per load. 

COALS.—Best house coals, 198, 6d, to 22s, ; other kinds, 188, to 
218. per ton. 

Tops. —There is scarcely any demand for any kind of hops, at 
late rates. 

WOooL.—Very few buyers are in the market. 

POTATOES, —Good sound parcels move off steadily, at full prices ; 
but inferior kinds are very dull. Present sates, 70s, to 130s, 
per ton. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2), 


BANKRUPTCIKES ANNULLED,—W. PENNY, Lincoln'e-inn- 
helds, prinrer.—J, STILL, Margaret-stre:t, Cavendish-:quare, 
lican:ed victualler, 

BANKRUPTS. — J. PRIEST, Ciare-market, publican.—F. T. 
MERITON, Southborough, wtor.— XY, Southsea, wholesale 
stay manufacturer.—W. T. HOLLOWAY, Beddirgton, mattrass- 
moeker —1. TURNER, Woolwich. oil and colour man —D. BULL, 
Poplar, stationer,—C. W. BOO-EY, Hamnmeremith—A. A. LOUGH 
Hack: -read, hainde ler.~W. H. GOLUSMID, Stanwell, etock- 
beoker.--J. PALMER, ten., New Os i-street, builder, — kK, 
STUART, Southwark, commiesion agent — J. sTRLIDE, Deptford, 
ehandier's--hop keeper.—E. BROWN, Tottenham, drayman.—s. 
ENGLEFIELD Souchampton, newspaper reporter,—M. BRYANT, 
Commerci»l-road Fast. — W. J, MEALING, Commercivl-road, 
miniog engineer.-H C. DAVY, Birchin-lene, gunpowder manu- 


fajurer. — W. HP. SAUNDERS, Hyde Park, tormerly 
ceptain in her Majesty's %nd Regiment of Dragoon... — H. 
Kibo, City, tailor. —P, SMITd, Bloomebury, author. — G. 


KITCHEN BR, Maida-hill, cab proprietor —K, YEATES, Hackney- 
road, looking glass maker.—A. YOUNG, Woolwich, naval engi- 
neer,—A. LEAK, New Broad-street-court. timber merchant —P. 
HARE, Holloway, builder’s clerk —P. BUTLER sen , Leamington 
Priors, butcher.— %, STEVENSON, jan., Wednesbury, builder.— 
G HOUGHTON, Handsworth, serapd-aler,—J. W. LUCAS, Bir- 
mingham, grocer.—C. H, SMITH, Spalding, licensed victualler,— 
J. TAYLOR, Nottingham, lace manufacturer.—W, 8. PARVITT, 
Devizes, engineer.—T. J GREGORY, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
innkeeper.—J. BARNARD, Devizes, chemist.—W. GOSLING, 
Ugborough, farmer.—H. TAYLOK, Alwondbury.—W. BOAG, 
Salrord, grocer.—A, GOLDSTON, Hull, tailor.—G. BU CCHER, 
Blackpool, buleer,x—J. REVELL, Dukinfield, lastever,—J, 
UNSWORTH, ‘Tyldesley, bookkeeper. —G. LEIGHTON, C:orl- 
ton-on-Mediock, clerk —J,, 8, and BE. HARWOOD, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. muliners,—G, WATSON, Sauderland, telegraph exgiveer.— 
J.LYNN, Newcastle-on-Tyne, licensed victualler.—M, METCALFE, 
Stanwix, commission agent,—G. I, SAUNDERS, Luton.—J. A. 
JONES, Newark-on Trent, foreman.—R, JONES, Llanfyilin, inu- 
keeper.—H. W. CATER, Bathesston, farmer.—R sen., 
Oadsall, hosier.—J. TODD. Tilehurat, servant, — J, THOMAS, 
tant Teath, labourer.—N, BIDDLE, Worcester, licensed victualler. 
‘TT. KOBSON, Whitehaven, retired officer of inland revenue.—J. 
WHEELER, Isle of Wight, .—T, PALMER, sen,, Coventry, 
watchmaker.—J, YATES, anley, butcher.—T. MA YCOCK, Man- 
chester, timber-dealer.—W.RATI RAY, Liverpool.—J.GRIFFITHS, 
Liver pe surveyor, —R. J. VANDERKISTE, Liverpool.—T. 
HEWLS ,» Sonderland, glassmaker.—T. PARRAMORE, Bir- 
mingham, ropemaker.—T. BROOKS, Birmingham, fishmonger.— 
C HILSDON, Temple Cowley, eawyer.—G. *AVILE, Bestwood 
Park, farmer.—©. OWN. Horncastle, gardener,—J. 8S. PEAKT, 
Spilsby. —J, LOCK, Swansea, shoemaker, —T, WOODHALL 
Halifax, plumber, —R. J. HENLEY, Worcester, commercial 
traveller. —M, SPIER, Southampton, general outfitter. — R. 
WILKINSON, Kingstoy-upon-Hull, chemist.—A. UNDERWOOD, 
Northampton, grindery-dealer.—J. HOLK, llymouth, smith.— W. 
BRIDGE VATER. Northampion, machinist.—J. GREEN, North- 
smpton, currier —B. T. BAKER, Crich, saddler,—R. LAMBERT, 
Newerstle-upon-Tyne,—J. GLUBON, Pandymwawe, mason,—J. 
MALPASS, Burslem, beerseller.—G. CHINERY, Sudbury, horse- 
de ler. C, A. WILLIAMS, Carnhell-green, Cornwall, dealer in 
egricultural eeeds,—J. B. BIDWELL, Royston, tailor.—J. W. 
CAMP, Barkway, miller. — 8. DREW, Kingewineford, cinder- 
burner.—G. STANDEN, Brighton, laundrers.—E. B.' BAKER, 
brighton, tailor. —T. TOWERS, Knipton, carpenter. -- W. F. 
BURNARD, ‘Thame, butcher.—T. JEREMIAH, Cwmbach,—T. 
GOULD, Abbots Browley, butcher. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — D. ROBERTSON, Glasgow, 
iron and hardware merchant.—H, SHAKP, Glasgow, wine and 
rpirit merchant.—P CLARK, Glasgow, merchant.—G. BROWN, 
Hawick, grocer —D, D, NAPIER, Glasgow, c mmission merchant, 
W. SUTHERLAND, Edinburgb, tobacconist.—R, CRICHTON, 
Gla:gow, grocer,—CARTER and MAONAB, Glasgow, warehouse- 


men, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25 
BANKRUPTCIE) ANNULLED.—O FOLBIGG, Tempeford, 
farmer.—T. DRUMMOND, Loadon-waill, silkmau.—P. A. ROGAN, 
Islingion, Customs cierk.—D, KELL, Lincoln, miller.—J. and W. 
PRAT, Pudsey, shoddy manufacturers. 

BANK RUPTS,—8, AUSTIN, *pow-hill. beerseller.—W. ATWOOD: 
Vauxhall-cross, woot-deader,—J. F. AVANN, -anterbury, wool- 
dealer. W. BUTTON, Erith, builder.—W. BRIEN, City-rond, news- 
beper agent —G ond 8 J. BUTCHER, Skinner-street, City, coul 
chantws.—S, COLNELL, Kentish Town, coachwan.—R. DIXON, 
J. D, COLLIER, Greenwich, borier.—J. FRANCIS, 
Walbom-green, baker,.—W. H GLOVEK, Kton-street, Primrose- 
Doll, music-teach-r.—G. GRAHAM, Ciaphem-roud, miljiner.— 
1. O, JOHNSON, Great Yarmouth, builder.—C, H. KNAPP, 
Edwards-rtreet. Portmun-+quare, auc'loneer.—T, J. MAYALL, J. 
>YME:,J HOBSUN, L, JONES, and A, KIRKLAND, Dalston, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


indiarubber_ manufacturers, — W. H, MANDENO. Bermondsey, 
clerk.—W. MILNER, New Barnet, beerseller.-- J. MIOGLEY, 
Westminster Bridge-road, licensed victualler.—W. NAINBY, Lime- 
street, merchant.—E, A PRAKOME, Lower Norwood, school - 
mistress.—W. PAGE, Keneal-green, carpenter.—G, POTHECARY, 
Fisherton Anger.—F, PARSONS, Worthing: builder, — F. J. 
PECK, Folkestone. —J. READ, jun., Mulwall, cowkeeper.— 
T. SELF, Woolwich, plumber.—J. ULYATE, Southend, shoe- 
maker.—J. WLLSON, New Kent road, coffee-house keeper.—A. 
WALLACH, Hackney-road, shoemaker.—H. WA&KHAM, Wim- 
borve Minster, cattle-cealir.—G, AYERS, Tilmanstone, Rigdoaler. 
G. ALEXANDER, Manchester mer hant,—J, BIDDLECOMBE 
and T. DUFKLN, Newport, Isle of Wight, boot and shoe makera,— 
E. BONA, Mountain Arh, boot end shoe waker,.—E. E. CRAMP, 
Birmingham, clerk.—F, G. A. CRINEAN, Stapleton.—R, CAKBIS, 
Tuckingmill — A. CARROLL, Holyhead, victuailer.— M. C. 
CRINEAN, Bristol.—H. L WOAKES, Worcester, corn merchant. 
T. ELLIS, Llandudno, lodging-house heeper.—A. EDMONDS, 
Birmingbam, toclmaker.— W. FORSTER, Corbridge, innkeeper.— 
S.R. FREEMAN and A. GRUNDY, Manchester, engineers.—G. 
GLEDHIUL, Rochdale, organ-builder, — 6, and W. GALL, 
Keymer, carters —C, HARRIS, Bitton, farmer.—J. HANDCOCKS, 
Topeley, cattle-dealer,—S. HEMINGWAY, Halifax.—T. JONES, 
Rhyd, farmer —J. B. KER, Liverpool, thipbroker.—J. LESSE, 
Kidegrove, draper —J. LORD, Oadby, hosier,—H, LONGHON, 
Whi gift, boot and shoe maker.—A, HLLDER, Penge, baker.— 
S. MORRIS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hotel-keeper.—W. MALAM, 


, Widnes, clothter,—@, MEDHU RST, Rye, market yardener.— 
EILD, Manchester, yarn agent.—H. PROUDLOVE, Longton, 
her.—R. PARRY, bryngwynbach, quarryman —G, ROWE, 
1, horsebreaker.—J. SAYWELL, Nottingham, lacemaker.— 
PUCKEY, Bristol, beerseller.—J, STOTT, Birches, shop- 
T. SPEIGHT, Kendal, butcher,—J. H. STOLHAK 
South Cave, saddler.—F. SMITH, Birmingham, carpenter. 
R. W. THOMAS, Sutton Coldtield.—E. WAY. Derby, draper. 
‘Ty. TIPLADY, Bramham, innkeeper.—¥. TRAVIs, Stoneficld, inn- 
keeper.—J, TURNER, Weilington, beerseller,—A, WILLD, Koch- 
dale, organ-builder, —'T. WETHERELL, Stockp.rt, licensed 
vietualler. — 1. WILSON, Newark-on-Trent, innkeeper. — J. 
WHEELER, Darlaston, miner.—E. A. WESTLEY, Bry nrhedyo.— 
A. BROOKS, Birmingham, fi*hmonger. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIC —D, M. MILLER, Milton.—J. 
FALCONER, Aberceen, merehant.—A. CALLENDSR, Bathgate, 
+hoemaker.—J. LIDDELL, T. BROWNLIE, ond J, M°GILVRAY, 
Gluegow, power-loom cloth manufacturers, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Week, 
DAILY AKRANGEMENTS. 


Palace Open : +» 10 0) Pantomime .. oe 2 430 
First portion of Amusements! 0 | Great Orgen .. se .. 530 
Interval -- 230 to 4 30| [duminated Promenade till 7 0 


Monday to Friday, One Shilling. Saturday, Half » Crown. 
Guinea Season Tickets, Free, Children, Half price. 


hss MISS MUFFIT, 

She rat on a tuffit,”” 
Every Afternoon this Week at CRYSTAL PALACE, 

C RYSTAL PALACE, —Nearly ONE 

HUNDRED THOUSAND VISITORS have already witnessed 

the great Transformation Sc: ne, by Meesrs. Danson and Sons, 


at Half-past Four, 
ryyus CKYSTAL PALACK.—SEK BELOW, 


PAesce—" the best place in the world 


for all sorts of entertainments, For 
children it is now most amusing as well 
® instructive.” 

DECORATIONS, —“ A brilliant display of decorative art.” 

“The novelty and splendour of the decora- 
tions of ths Palace are this year alone & 
sight to see." 

‘Brilliant as former displays may have 

n, this Christmas “displays an 
amount of decorative art without pre- 
cedent or parallel. 

** One blaze of decorative art.” 

PANTOMIME—“A Pantomime liberally enriched with scenic 
ecte,"” 


€ . 

“Full of fun.” 

* Briskly supported by a clever troupe of 
pantomimiats, including the laughable 


“Laughs of almost ferocious joy rang 
through the building at the "iueoen 
fiture of the Syider King.” 

“A good, old-fashioned pantomime,” 

aaa a Tranformation Sceue is traly gor- 


geous, 

“ Admirably contrived and effectively car- 
ried out."” 

“The vast scope for the most brilliant 
effects have been duly taken advantage 
of; and the Transformation S&cen 
viewed from the Central Transept an 
the Handel Orchestra, is one of the 
sights which must not be omitted by 
the holiday-makers.” 

“The Transformation Scene is really a 
great triumph of decorative arrange- 
ment." 

“This scene will bear a comparison with 
any Tran¢ formation Scene in London,” 


NBYSTAL PALA C E,—NOTICE. 

RESERVED SEATS.—Parties desiring Rererved Seats for 

the Pantomime thould :ecure them at th» Valace, or at 6, Exeter 
Hall, the day previous, or immediately on arrival at the Palace, 

NOTEF.—Special arrangements may be made for large parties of 


children and +chools, not ler* than twelve in each party, Apply at 
the Ticket Office, Centre Transept. 
AL PALACE.—PANTOMIME | at 


OC ST 


re . 

RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT ATLANTIC 

YACHT-RKACE,—The wee Craft Red, White, and Blue on 

View daily. The three yachts racing on the Atlantic are about 
200 tors each. This little wonder ship is lees than 2) tons, 

Nove. —The Henrietta arrived at Cowes on Chris'mas Day. The 

small Red, White, and Blue ison)y one hunéredth of the Henrietta's 

tonnage. 


BR. and Mrs. GERMAN REED with Mr, 
JOHN PARRY, in THE FAMILY LEGEND, by Tom 
Taylor, Miss S. Galton will sing ‘* The Legend of Sir Gryffyths ;’ 
with THE WEDDING BREAKFAST, b; r, John Parry. Every 
Evening (except Saturday) at Eight ; Thursday and Saturday at 
Three. ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent- 
ttreet Admission Is, %s, ; Stalls, 36. and 5a, The extra Morning 
Performance ou Thursday will be continued till further notice, 


RTEMUS WARD.—EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Every Evening at 8 (except Saturday). Doors open st 7}. On 
Saturday Afternoon at3 p.m. ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE 
MORMONS ; or, A Trip from New York to Salt Lake City. The 
Pictures by Mormon Artists, Admission, 36,, 2s., and 1s, ved 
Sta'le at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; Austin's 
Ticket-office, St. James's Hall ; and at the Egyptian Hall. 


NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS —BXEIBITION of a ye er Yer 
en stom tloeee.” Samia la, 5 oul 6, 6d. Galight at 


Half-past Four THIS AFTERNOON, 


Dusk. AMER FAUKY, Secretary, 
” Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMANS' STARCH,—Prize Medals were 


awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and also 
the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1865,— Sold by all 
Grocers and Droggiats.—J. and J. Colman, London, 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and awarded the Prize Medal, 
; PACKETS, 84, 
pBows and POLSON’S 
so! 


STEWED FRUIT. 
To obtain extra profit by the rale, other kinds are sometimes 
offered instead of Brown and Polson’s, 


A agg pole HABD PARAFFIN CANDLES, 

id everywhere at is. 3d. per lb, Are made of the best 

gaattty ot Parafiin, and, though sold at ls, 3d,, are equal in every 

respect to those sold at a higher price by other makers. Mannufac- 

| tured by Young's Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil Company (Limited) 
| 19, Bucklersbury, Loudon, E.C. 


| u 5 y rb al - 
| 7OUNG'S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL.—To 
idents by exvlosion of oil-lamps, ask speciaily for 
! Youngs Paraffin Oil Dearest teed perfectly Maste. No seotaent 
duriog sixteen years’ trial. Sold everywhere.—Young’s Paraffin 
Light and Mineral Oil Company (Limited), 1%, Bucklersbury, 
Lundon, EC. 
UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 
. 6d, ‘allon, is emphatically unequalled for purity and 
irititancy of Paraing in moderator and other lemps.—DUNN and 
CO., 151, Cannon-ttrest, City, Delivered free eight miler, 


\ ;HAT IS YOUR CREST AND WHAT 
IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and county to CUL- 
LETON'S Heraldic Office, with 35 6d. for plain drawing; in 
heraldic colours, 68. Th« arms of men and wife biended, The proper 
heraldic colours for servante’ livery, price 108, Culleton’s Book of 
Family Crests, 4000 Engravings, prinved in several colours, price 
£10 Ws “ The Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3a. 9d 
ore ieee. Culleton’s Solid Gold Binge. 
lood or Sardonyz Stone, engraved with 
very massive, for arms, crest, 
Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 


ls-carat, hall-marked, 
Creat, price 4%. ; Ditto, 

or motto, £4 46 —T.Culleton, 25, 
Martin’s-lane, W.C.) 


ULLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Monogram, or Address, 
Auyote can use them,—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C, 


Bok PLATES Engraved with Arms and 


Crest, 2le. Livery-button Dies, £2 24, Crest on silver spoons 
or forks, 53, per dozen ; Crest on seals or eteel dies, 7s. 6d. Desk 
Seals, with engraved crest or monogram, 1%, By T, CULLEBTUN, 
fh QUIRE OF PAPER, 3s., Stamped with 
9) Monogram ; 100 Envelopes, ls, 6d. No charge for engraving 
Steel Die with Monogram, Crest, or Address, if an order be given for 


& Reamof very best paper and 500 Euvelopes, all Stamped, for 21s, 
or P.O, order, Monograms designed, ls. By I. CU 10x, 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS. 
A Copper-plate engraved and 50 superfine Cards printed for 
2s. ; post-free, 2s, 3d.—2, Cranbourn-street, W.C, 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 
LINEN,—The most permanent way of marking Linen with 

Crest, Monogram, or Name. Anyone can use them, initial Plate, 
1s. ; Name Plate, 2s, 64. ; Set of Movable Numbers, 28, 6d. ; Creet, 
5s. ; wih directions, t-free tor cash or stamps, By 'T. Cullevon, 
Seal Engraver to her Majesty and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 


25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Marvin's-lane), W.C. 
paz MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of 
Laughter.—These wonderful Animals go through their 
extraordinary evolutions daily, a. 252, Strand, from Ten till Six, 
The pair Sent post-free for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARK and CO., 252, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION, 1865,—Thia colobrated old Iriah Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prize Medal. 1t is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
rer, whviesome, Sold in bostlen, 3a, 6d, eac>, at the rutail houser 
iu London; by the agente in the princi; towns ip England 
or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, mdon, W.—-Observe the 
red sea), pink label, and branded oork, * Kinahan's LU Whisky,” 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 

‘Lhe above Ales are now being supplied in the finest condition, 
in Bottles and in Caska, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, ana 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8... 


a Oe Se BITTE BS. 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the mont palatable and wholesome bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and at 30s, a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WL AMS, 
2 Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London, 
Wholesale Agenta, E. Lewis and Co,, Worcester, 


G# OCOLAT-MBNIEB, for Breakfast, 


C HOUVOLAT-MENIER, for SKating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIKER, Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious, Consumption exceeds 6,000,0001b, 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 38, Henrietta-st, Strand, London. Sold every whee 


BREAKFAST.—EPPS'S CUOOA 


(more commonly called Eppe’s Homao ie Cocoa, as 


B 


being and introduced by Jas. Epps, Homeopathic 
Chemist first established in England). The v agreeable cha- 
racter of this preparation has rendered it a ge favourite. For 


breakfast, no other beverage is equally invigorsting and suataining, 


fT a CHOCOLATE FOR’ EATING 
open Pdi peal ae <r pete in my jad 
CHILDREN, WITH WHOM IT 18 A UNIVERSAL FAVOURITE, 


R. VICTOR BAUD'S ORGANIO 
MEDICINES. 
all Chemists ; wholesale of 
E.G DUFBESNE, 79, Watling-street, E.C., London, 
Agent for the west end ef London—L, SCHOUUVER, French 
Chemist, 2\, Princes-etreet, Hanover-equare, 


IASTATISED IRON 
STRENGTHENING the SYSTEM. 
Sold by ali Chemists; wholesale of 
KE. G. DUFKESNE, 79, Watling-street, London. 
Agent for the weet end of London—L, SCHUUVER, French 
Chemiet, 21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, 


IASTATISED IODINE for PURIFYING 
the BLUOD, 
Sold by all Chemists ; wholesale of 
E. G, DUFRESNE, 79, Watling-street, London, 
Agent for the west end of London—L, SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist, #1, Princes-street, Hanover-:quare. 


AUDEINE.—The most efficient Remedy 
for Cholera, Yellow Fever, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery. id 
Medal awarded by the French Government. 
Sold by ail Chemists ; wholesale of 
E, G, DUFRESNE, 76, Walllcg-strest, E.C., London, 
Agent for the west end ‘of London—L. 'SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist 21 Princes-street, Hanover-quare, 


Sold 


for 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which 
are daily recommended by the Facul'y, Testimonials from 

the most eminent of whom may be seen. Sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; 

and tins, 2e. $9d.—T. Keating, 79, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


TF YOU WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP 


WELL, take BRAGG’'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, as 
prepared for his celebrated BISCUITS. It affords speedy relief 


rom bile, indigestion, worms, heartburn, &c. bold in 2s., 4s., and 
6s, bottles by J. L. Bragg, cole maker, 2, Wigmore-st., Cavendish- 
8q.; by Messrs, Barclay, Farringdoo-st, ; and all Chemista, 


La genet aud LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-known remedy, 
FRAMPTON’'S PILL OF HEALTH. 

They unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most 
successful effects ; and where en aperient is required nothing can 
be better ye 

Bends fron edicine Venders, at ls, 1jd, and 28, 94, per box; or 
ol throu 


ch any Chemist, in 
HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO. 
Instant and Certain Relief. The only Thorough Cure is 


LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LUNIMENT, externally applied. Also, 
for Sciatica, Weak Limbs, Sprains, Bruises, Chilblains, Chaps, &c. 
Of all Medicine Venders, in I. 14d, 28, 94, and 42, 6d,— 
John Lewis, 7, Southampton-row, London, W.C. 


(NOLLEY’S KALLIPLOKAMON. — This 


preperation, conteining Cantharidea, is the most valuable ever 
offered to the public for nourishing and ing the growth of 
the Hair.—Price 2s 60, and 3¢, 6d.—Colley, 24, e-st , B.C, 


HE PHARMACOP(IA.—Second Edition 
(p. 188) of the Translation of the Pharmacopcia of the Royo) 
College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G, F. Collier, published by 
Longman and Co.: “It is no small defect tm this compilation 
(«peaking of The Pharmacoperia) that we have no purgative mass 
but what contains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal per- 
rons cavnot bear aloes except it be in the form of COCKLE’s 
PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and coly- 
eyrth, which I think sre formed into & sort of com 
extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I tuspect, an 
alkaline process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknowa to me) of 
‘an aromatic tonic nature, I thipk no better and no worse of it for 
ite being @ at medicine, I look at it as en article of commerce 
and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to say it is ine bast- 
made pill in the kingdom—s muscular '*, & mucous purge, and 
fe hydro; purge combiner, and ti «fieots properly controlied 
bya dirigent and corrigent, ‘That it does not commonly produce 
twmorrhoids, like mort aloetic pills, I attribute to tta being 
thoroughly soluble, so that no undissolved pariicled adhere to the 
mucous membrane." 


423 


JENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R. LH. the Prince of Wales, 


Besos WaTCHES, Prize Medal, 1865, 
pene WATCHES, sent safe by post, 


ENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by 


Steam -power, 


ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO- 
PLATE, Prize Medals, 1862, 


ENSON'S GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel 


ond Artistic, 


BEsson's Illustrated Pamphlet. 2d. 


BE. 


BsNON's Steam Factory and City Show- 
rooms, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hiil, 


SON, Old Bond-street and Westbourne- 


wrove, 


{/ASE’S REGISTERED GOLD BKACELED 
handsome and durable, quality 18 carats, frou 35s. to boa, 
according to weight ; not to be equalled in London for a Christauas 
Present, Old Watches or Silver bought, or taken in exchange, 
B. W. Fase, 22, Oxford-street, W. 
S' 


LVER.—New and Secondhand.—A great 
variety of Tea and Coffee Pots, nearly as cheap as plated 
ones ; also a few complete Sets. A large stock of Silver Spoons and 
Forks, of all Patterns, at per ounce ; also Tankards, litle Cups, 
and Cruet Framer, &c., are always on show at B. W. Fane's 22, 
lery 


Oxford-street, Corner of Hanway-street, Old Plate and Jew 
bought, or taken in exchange, 


A B DN #£BS8' LAMPB, 
GARDNERS' CHANDELIERS. 
GARDNERS' DINNEK SERVICES. 
@ARDNERS' DRAWING-ROOM CLOCES. 
GARDNERS' TABLE GLASS. 
GABDNERS' PLATED GOuDs. 


ABDNERS', 453 and 454, STRAND, 


(. Four Doors from Traftalgaz-square, 
Tustrated Catalogues post-free, 


GLACKS' | SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 

fe ae good for wear se real silver. 

Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) £1 10 Oandl is 0 
ao fe a ee 
Dessert ditto... a 100" "110 0 
Tea we ph waa cee) ce 019 0." 618 0 

Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 
OMESTIO IRONMONGERBY.— 


iz Malte a IRBIBOES BATHS, TRAVELLING-BOXES, 
Chea; ouse for ag food articles Cataloguee t 
free.—SIMMONS and SON, 168 es | 87, Tottenham-eourtroad. 


L #7 SON, and CO., STEAM PRINTERS, 

8, Royal Exchange, undertake the printing of Books, News- 
papers, Catalogues, &c, in English and Foreign Languages, as 
well as Lithography, and the manufacture of first-class Account 
Books, Works, New-cross, S.E, 


Soin ITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE. 
INK. yn heb nd acs fo naring Sr, Name and 
Weta —Erepared only ty, kA OND. Bishoprgntateat 
&c., in the kingdom, 


F, THOMAS and CO,’8 New Patent 


SEWING-MACHINES, producing work alike w both 
£5 53.16, Newgate-st.,a0d Regent-cirous, Oxford-st, Fondon. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a delightful and iasting fragrance, by using FINLD'S 
UNITED SERVICE 50A4P TABLETS, 4d. and ed. eech Order of 
your Chemist, Chandler, or Grocer, 


Cresta, Names, and 


10 bD-L IV ER OoOrtk 
MOLLER'S PUREST NORWEGIAN, 
1862,—International Exhibition. Only Medal. 
lorway. Only Medal, 


Invaluable for Consump ion, Bronchitis, and Scrofula. 
“ Purest we have ever met with,""— Lancet. 
Sold by all Chewiste, in Capeuled Boutles, a 
Special Agents— Newberry and Sons, 45, Si, Paul’s-churchy«rd, 
Depots : Morson and Son, 31, 33, and 124, Southampton-ruw, W.C. ; 
Peter Squire, 277, Oxford-st. ; Wm, Schacht, 6, Finsbury-place, E.C, 
Circulars and Tertimoniels of Pever Moller, 22, Mincing-lane, 
London, E.. 


24 3d. per Helf Pint. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTAMA, NEURALGIA, a&c. 


R. J COLLIS BROWNE'S 

is publicly ack: leaged by Mae Oe en 
is pul ly ackaow the must eminent physicians of the 
day to be the most effectual Remedy ever discover 

CAUTION.—Be sure to obtain Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOBRUDYNE. The wondertui demand for this REMEDY has 
given rise to numerous piraci«s and daeptions, Sold in bottles, 
1a, 14d., 26. 94, and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-strect, Bloomsbury. 


rq\O MOTHERS and INVALIDS,—For many 


ears NEAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD for INFANTS and 
LN VALIDS has received the unqualified approvel of Drs, Lankester, 
Hassall, Letheby, Ure, and ot emineut medical practitioners, 
Sold throughout the kingdom in 11b, canisters, at Is. per lb. ; and 
wholesale by Crosse and Blackwell, T Pollock, H Turner and Co., 
Barclay a8 agro gr Co., Teiveres, and J, M. Kendall, 
lon ; peon Capper, verpool; and by the Manu- 
facturers, Neave and Co., Fordingbridge, Salisbury, d 


EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy. 

MURSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, and GLOBULKS, 
in bottles and bexes, from 2a.— Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 
Chemists, 31, 33, and 124, Southampton-row, Russell-aquare, W.C. 


CMBISTMASTIDS. — At this, and at all 


seasons of the year, the BEST ARTICLE for improving the 
appearance of the Hair is that well-known and old-estabiished 
Preparation, OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, It has stood 
the test of half a century, and the numerous flattering Testi- 
monials from time to time received by the Propriewrs is a 
positive proof of ite excelience as a Kestorative and deautifier of 
the Hair. It imparts strength to the Roots, prevents it turning 
Grey, and wickens it. Chiidren’s Hair is greatly improved ana 
the Growth promoted by its application, as it softens the texvure, 
obviates the use of pomade, and keeps the Heed perfectly free from 
Scurf and Dandriff. Thre BALM is also a SUKE PRODUCES of 
Whiskers and Moustachios. Sold by al Chemists and Perfumers, 
in bottles, at 3s. 6d.,\t8, and lis, BP orly by the Sole 
Proprietors, C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Weilington-street, Strand, 
London, W, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
will give safety in coughs, colds, influenzs, and shortness 
ot breath—symptoms that caunot be neglected without inviting 


bronchitis, or consumption, yet re dily remediable by 
brisk friction with this Ointment on the back and chest, 


A STHMA, Consumption, Influenza, Coughs, 
Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lung 
are instantly relieved by 
DK, LOOUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
Price is, 14d, and 2s. per box, of ali Diuggists, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE,— 


Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, ere seeetinae, Tieoteese ee a #8, — 
Sold by all Chemists, only Or, am plough, 1 

Holbora-hill, London, E.C. 7 % 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
DU BARRY’S Deliclous REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


cures psia, indigestion, cough, asthiaa, consumption, debility, 
consti; jon, diarrhea, palpitation, pervous, bilious, liver, and 
stomach complaints. Cure No. 68,413 :—"* Rome, July 21, 1566, 


The health of the Holy Father is excellent, e-peciaily since, 
abandoping all other reme ties, he bas confined himself entuely to 


Du ’s Food, and his Holiness cann ¢ praise this excell nt food 
too highly.” —Gazette du Midi.—Da Barry and Co . No. 77, Regent- 
street, London, W. In tine, at ta, ty. iD Ub, 2a, wd; IZ Lb, pen, 
241b. 408, Sold by all Grocers and Chemiste, 
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FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
EDDO WOOL POPLIN ea Bagistered). 
A new series of very rich Colours, 2%, ‘w 
French Merinoes Col 2s, ard. 
Peer ern TRODIMBON, 108 to 108, Oxtordcatreet, W. 


300 ole i ee thre POPLIN, 
Pure Yeddo Wool, richly str! with Silk, 

in every variety of Colour, £1 9a, 6d, extra Full Dress, 
pZurstee "Pir ROUINBON ton, Untor-utot 


REWER and CO,’S LIsT of STANDARD 


ENGLISH SONGS. 
THK COTTAGE AND MILL. Lacey. Price 2s, 6d. 
THE PILOT. Nelson, 2. 6d. 
GIVE ME THY BLESSING, DEAR MOTHER. Cherry. %. 
THE GIPSY PRINCE. Sporle, %. 
HOPE, THE SAILOR'S ANCHOR. Nelson. 2, 
THE GIFT FROM O'ER THE SEA. Stephen Glover, 2s, 
I'M A GIPSY MAID. George Linley. 2s. 6d. 
THE KING OF OTAHEITE. Toplitfe. 2s, 6d. 
Li:E IS A RIVER. Nelson. 2. 6d. 
THE NORMANDY MAID. Barnett. 2. 
OH! KEEP ME IN YOUR MEMORY. 
OH! GIVE TO ME THOSE EARLY FLO’ 


hon Glover. %. 6d, 
ERS. Eulenstein, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


2, 6d. 

THE OLD HOUSE AND THE OLD TRE®. Barker. 2°. 6d. y 
THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. Nelson. 2%. USSIAN Per _OrCE LINSEY 8, 
THE BUNNIE ENGLISH ROSE. Nelacn, 28. a also the He Cesbra insey, 18a. 94., $14 to 308, 


WELOOME, MY BONNIE LAD. George Linley. 2e. 64. 
To be had of a'l Musiceellers. 
London : BREWER and CO., 23, Bishoprgate-street Within. 


QTEPHEN GLOVER'S POPULAR VOCAL 


ETS, 

THE MERRY NEW-YEAR'S BELLS. 3, 
FRIENDLY VOICES. 3s, 
ITALIAN BOAT-SONG, 2s. 6d, 
LEL US DANCE ON THE SANDS, 28 6d, 
THE RETURN OF THR SWALLOWS. 3a, 
SLOWLY AND SOFI'LY MUsiC SHOULD FLOW, 2«. 6d. 
WE COME FROM FAIRY BOWER: 3, 
TWO MERRY ALPINE MAIDS. 2s, 64, 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW, 2+, 6d. 

To be had of all Musicsellers, 
London : BREWER and CO,, 23, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


E ARMONIA DIVINA: a Collection of 

Standard Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chorales, Chants, 

Anthems, and Sacred Songs. The words selected and the music 

harmonised for the Pianofurte by J. 1. STONE, In 4 vole, 7. 6d. 

each; or the complete work, four volumes in one, 240 pages, 
usef 


superbly bound in crimson cloth, furming a handsome and 
London : BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopagate-street Within. 


musical present, £1 1a, 
{ EORGE LINLEY'S JUVENILE ALBUM. 


Patterns tree. PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-strect, 


PIECES (Unusually ee) 
of ht and Medium-coioured Cit 
amongst which wil’ be found some spends Dresses suitable for 
MORNING, DINN and EVENING WEAR, also very suit- 
ope for the comin; PRING: the whole of which will at once 
to 
nee Bat tobe of 16 yards, 
Treas Chénés are the very best quality made, and le, per yard 


der 1 price. 
"Poteras free PETER ROBINSON, 163 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


WINTER SHADES IN 
P LAIN 8s IL K 8, 
Sgn. 4ee., and 5 gs. 


the Extra Rol 
Patterns free, —PETER ROBINSO! 


yards, 
, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., London. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF UNUSUALLY CHEAP 


W HITE, LIGHT, and FANCY COLOURED 
SILKS, produced expressly for Bridal, Dinner, and Ball 

Costume Patterns free. 

PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


PALETOTS, 


| Contains 50 Songs, adapted to Familiar Tunes, and the EAL SEAL-FUR 
National Anthem. With Four iilustrations, Elegantly bound for 28 in, at Back ae re aa 6hto Ogu 
presentation. Price 68, 30 in. Si, ise. “ne to ll ga, 
London : BREWER and CO., 23, Bish»psgate-streot Within. Zin, | ; 10 to 16 ga, 


rT Sizes, from 15 to 20 gs. 
These goode, pre; daring the suinmer months, cannot now be 

produ ual in quality for the same prices. 

PETER kosl SON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


INTER NIGHT. Words by J. &. 
Carpenter ; Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. ‘ The most 
telling and Sepropent Song of the season." Price 24, 6d. 
London : BREWER and OO., 23, Bishopegate-street Within, 


ENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT 


(puteces WALKING JACKETS, 


Velveteen, from 21s, 


WORDS.—The Six Books complete, with Portrait of the In all New Materials, from 21a, 
Composer. E'egantly bound for presentation. Price 10, 6d. In every, New Shape, from 2le. 
London, : BREWER and Co,, 23, Bishopsgate-etreet Within, PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Tustrated Manual of Fashions gratis and post-free. 


At PATTI'S Beautiful Song, ON 
PARTING, Poetry by Lord Byron, is published, price 4s., 
N.B, Sent free for 2 


AMILY MOURNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct and approved taste, 
may be obtained at the most reasonable 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 
Goods are sent free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 


Eogland (with dreesmaker, if desired) u; recsip cf Jelter, codes, 
f- cote od Patterns ane toni, with Book Tilastrations, to 


by DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-atreet, 
SLAIN DS. 


HE MESSAGE, for the Pianoforte, 4s, ; 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORK, for ditto, da. These 


‘opular Songs, arranged as brilliant Pianoforte ' Pieces by | °F legrem 
CUMENTHAL, ore published by DAVISoS, 24, Regent-serect, all parts of the world. | General Mourning Warehouse, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 85, ‘The isrgee Mourning Wares in Europe, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR ee eee 


7 
JANUARY, 1867, With Illustrations, 
CONTENTS, 
The Claverings (With an Hlustration), 
Chap, XXX1IV.—Mr. Saul's Abode, 

o XXXV.—Parting. 

» _XXXVi.—Captain Clavering makes his Last Attempt, 
Music in Vienna. 
The Law of Libel. 


HE BEST BLAOK SILES 
alwaye on Saic, 
Good Useful Black Silks, from 454, to 608, the Dress ; 
apes ne Qualities, from 34 to 8 gs; 
or by the yard, from 9. 11d. to 10s, 6d, Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 


Sketches from Pontresina, Black Silk Mercer by Appointment, 
Canning onal the Anti-Jacobin. 2956 to 263, Regent-street, London, 
The Village onthe Cliff. (With an Tlustration,) —= Z =r 

Chapter XVIII —The Abbaye aux Dames, THE NEW 


+ X1X.—Fontaine to the Rescue, 


‘Training. EVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLACK, 
Rasinvosners of wnt English  Gaat Le ie Austrian Service, Exactly alike on both sides.— Patterns free. 

rs. Katherine's n. . M, Taackeray, I SON’ ABRHOUSE, 
Music-halls versus the Deena, aad i _— nes ta sea hg mnie on ad ~ 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 65, Cornhill, 


NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 
i™ PERIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPE 
is to be obtained at PETER ROBINEON'S 
Family Mourning Warehouse, of Regent-street. 


Re-iesued on toned paper, post-free, 6d., 


EDIO-POLLITO. From the Spanish of 

FERNAN CABALLERO. Wich Twenty-one Iilustrations 

by M. S  Glurk. bn a. Christmas Supplement of the 
souTit LONDON CH ICLE and ite District 

roof sheets of the Engravinge, for framing, 64,—SOUTH LONDON 

RixwseaPERs COMPANY, 192, Southwark-bridge-roac, London,8.?. 


LADIES MAKING THEIR WINTER 


SES, 
JAMES SPENCE and CO. 
invite attention to their NEW STOCK of Winter Purchases, 
The following are well worthy of an early visit of inspection :— 
New wide Black Ground Stri, 2a. 14a, yard, 
A cholece variety of Winter Silks in plain GHacée, 
Brochéa, Gros de 8uez, Moire Antiques, &c, 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YKAR'S GIFT. 


HE BOOK OF PERFUMES. 


By EUGENE RIMMEL. With upwards of 200 Illustrationa, 
An amusing and, not only amnsing, but sigo insructive, history 


of Perfamery. Octavo, extra gilt and gilt edges, 5s, ; free 6; c A large lot of Black Ground Silks, Coloured Stri 

for 68 stamps. To be had of the Author, 96, Strand ; 125, Regent: s at 3, 3d, ; worth da, _ 

street ; and 24, Cornhill, ‘The following Black Silke, purchased di the late 
depressed state of the Money 


are unusually = 
Wide Black Glacée. 2s, 6d, and 28, 94d. ; 24-inch ditto, 28, 114d., 
Se, 3d, 38, 6d,, and 3s, 11d, ; also, 
Black Gros Grains and Ducapes equally 
Special advan offered in Black and Coloured Velvets, 
New Materials for Bonneta in great variety. 
Real Waterproof Tweed Manties and Cloaks, 12s. 94. and 14a, 94, 
Ditto ditto Wrappers with Sleeves, 16s, 9d, and 21s, 
Velveteen Jackets, from l4a. $d, 
The Polarien Cloth Jackets, in all colours, 
Astracan and Fancy Cloth ditto, from 8s. lid, 
Pairley Shawls, good quality, from 2ls, 
Woo) ditto, 12s, 94., all new Colours. 
A large and well- selected S\ock of Fancy Drestes for this 
reason's wear, in all the new Styles and Colours, 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—An 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE of the BRITISH SECTION will 
be published by the British Fxecative in French, German, Italien, 
and English. 

A limited number of Advertisements will be inserted in the first 
Edition of 10,000 copies, which will be received only by Mes rs, 
Adama an? Francis, 59, F leet-street, London. 

Paris Offices, South Kensington Museum, W. 


SIX COLOURED PLATES, 
Now ready. Price One Shilling, The 


[EeceteatED LONDON ALMANAOK 


for 1867 contains 


THREE ALLEGORICAL PICTURES, Fars, Lace, Ribbons, G'oves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, 
from Paintings lenry Tidey ; Umbrellas, Fancy, &c. 
TAREE PICTURES OF WILD ¥LOWERS, Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


Clore on # at Four o'clock. 
James Spence and Co., Silkmercera, Drapers, &c. 
76,77, and 74, St, Paui's-churchyard, Londen, E, 


OIRES ANTIQUES. 
SEWELL and CO, 
have the largest and best selection of Spitalfields Moires Antiques 


in White, Black, and all the New Colours, st 4} ga. the Full 
EWELL and CO'S, 
266, 64, eneh. 


drawn by W. G, Smith 
printed in the highest style of the Chromatic Art; 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
Astronomics! Diagrams of Remarkable 


wit planatory Notes ; and 
TWELVE ORIGINAL DESIGNS of INCIDENTS IN THE 
LIVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS, 
as Headings to the Calendar ; 

the Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
her Majesty's Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; Law 
and University Terms; Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anniver- 
saries ; Acts of Parliament passed auring the Scasion of 1866; 
Revenue and Expenditure ; Cntenney 1 Caiatian, Jewish, and 
Mobammedan Calendars; Tables of Taxes, and Govern- 
ment Duties; Times of High Water ; Post-Oftiee Regulationa ; 
together with « large amount of ureful and valuable informe- 
tion, which has during the past T ~one Years made the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK moat le and 
elegant companion to the library or drawing-room ie, whilst 
it is universally acknowledged to be by far cheapest Aimansck 
ever pablixshed. 

‘THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMAWBACK ie pub- 
liehed at the Office of the * Illustrated London News," 198, Strand, 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANAOK 
for 1867, 

containing Twelve Original Designs of Wild Flowers of the 
Montha, numerous Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses ; 
Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Postage Regulations, and a great 
variety of Useful and Interesting Information. The trade sup- 
plie@ by W. M. CLARKE and Co., Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; 
and G, Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, London, 


ICTURE-FRAMES for THE VILLAGE 
TYRANT, Picture given with the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWs. Handsome Gilt Frame, Glass, and Back, 2s. 64, ; 
eer Dozen, 248, ; wide Male ond Gilt, 46 64, Every description of 
ouldings on Stock at GEO. REES’, 57, Drury-lane, W.C, 


D*® JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 


Compton House, Frith-street, 8 ho-square, W. 
S TAFFETA 
POLONAISE PETTICOATS, trimmed with Black French 
Leather, which cleans instantaneously, & great novelty, price 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


EVENING AND BALL DRESSES, 


EWELL and 00O.’S NOVELTIES in BALL 
and EVENING DRESS for Chrietmas and the New Year are 


ready. 
cata The PEPLUM in every atyieand material to match. 
Compton House, Frith-street and Old Compton-street, Scho, 


F IN SEARCH OF A GOOD FAMILY 
DRAPERY, go or send to H. FIVEASH, St. Dunstan's 
Drapery Establishment, 47, Fleet-street, London, near Temple Bar, 
Small Profits and Ready M ' 
Fiannels, Blankets, Linens, Calicoes, Table Cloths, &o.; Winseys, 
Fancy Dresses, — mt: &c. ; Hosiery, Gloves, 
an 


berdashery. 
Anew make of Lyons Black Stika that will not cut in wear. 
Patterns free. 
Note Address,—47, Fleet-street, London, near Temple-bar, 


T SIMPSON and COMPANY 
e have been enabled, during the late extraordinary depression 
of the marketa, to conclude several large snd unusually favourable 
purchases —-aome, we believe, the cheapest yet offered—inclusive of 
1000 Jackets. both Ladies’ and 's (in all the new 
materials), really lee than half price. 
500 Men's Knitted Coats, all sizes, 34, 11d. 


DE 


“eribed an the safest and moat effectual remedy for A large parcel of Stout Flannele, “all wool,” 8jd. and 9jd. per 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIO BRONCHIT?: ASTER, COUGHS, . 
AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 500 10-4 Brown Bianketa, 4a. 11d. per pair. 
Pronounced by the highert medical authorities to be Aberdeen Winceys, 30 in. wide, extra stout, §§d. per _ 
SILKMERCERS AND GENERAL DRAPERS, 


ISCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO KRVERY OTHER KIND, 
Bold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2, 64. ; Pinta, 40, 94; 
Quarts, 9e,; by respectable Chemists throughout the world, 

SOLE CONSIGN® 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, 8T’ 'D, LONDON, 
ORK LEGS.—PARIS and LONDON 


PRIZE MEDALS.—GROSSMITH’S NEW ARTIFICIAL 
enables 


48, 49, , and 53, Farringdon-stroet, City, B.C. 


WAY WITH THIMBLES, 

and NEW PATENT DOUBLE POINTED AND EASY 

@ NEEDLE. It saves Time, Needicas Thread, and Patience, 
These needies rally Capel am speed claimed for 


LEG, with patent action knee and ankle patient wonder is that a aiteovery so simple and so important 
to walk, sit) or riae with ease and comfort, w foned rm aa the rete ie thes lanier daye."— Diruiingham Dolly Posh, 
10 is mach lighter and lous expensive thas tse off ciyas of <oee 1 30, 1863, 

Will lest © iifetime, ond wes smented tho Mates senals 33 Messrs, HA 4 
London and Parle Rubibitions, Cun te only ot Gvonrentth's ona 4 pl 's 
Patabitnhed tien?” ieee a) 


ee 
eae ip 


Fro NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 


Coloured and Black Grounds £2 2 0 14 yards, 
Broché 215 


NON HAR’ EY and SON, 69, Lndgate ill. 
‘A SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 
OLOURED and 
from 6 ga, 


Black, from ‘ge. Coloured, 
Trish Po lina in ight Colours for Dinner wear, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


WINTER WEAB 


Rich Lyons Silk Velvet, from 5 gs, te 8 gs. 
Genoa silk Velvet, from 4g’, to 6ga. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 


EAL JACKETS,  dhgs. 
Ermine Maffe, 12s. 6d,; Grebe Muffs, 10s, Od.; Astracan 
6d. ; Imitation Sable M 10s, 64., choice Fur, 

JOHN HARVBY and 80N, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


LANKETS AND FLANNELS 
for Home and Charitable 
Real Welsh Flannel good width. 129d. per yard, 
Good Stout Blankets, from 9s. 64. per pair, 
JOHN HARVEY and §0N, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


| aaa CLASS CARPETS. Lowest Prices. 
Price-list post- free. 
Patterns can be forwarded in'othe country free, 
T. VBNABLES and SONS, London, 


NIRST-CLASS SILKS, Lowest Prices. 
Write for Patterns, post-free. 
Shawls, Mantles, Ladies’ ready-made and Baby Linen, &e, 
f, VENABLES and SON8, London, E, 


IRST-CLASS DRAPERY. Lowest Prices. 
oc Charity ewe org BY by fe forget tsa ta Ok: 
1 rece! Ly office 01 , for 
A male Pay ENABLES and SONS, London, B. 


S 


Muffs, 98. 


IRST-CLASS MOURNING. Lowest Prices, 
Write for Patterns, 


Carriage fre to ‘dt the Kingdom. 
AD: ie 
Tr VENABLES and SONS, London, 


russt-0Lass BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Price-list, free. 
T. VENABLES and SONS, 
103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4, 6, 8, Commercial-st., London, 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
LLIS EVANS and 


Cc oO. 
IMMENSE SALE OF BLACK SILKS. 
Bich Black Glacés, | guines the Drees of 12 yards ; wide width, 


if, 2, and 2) gs. Drap de France (wear guaranteed), 3s, 6d. per 
or 2 gs, the Dress of 12 yards ; tively worth 34 gs. 
yard, ry ors positively t) 


Ellis Evans and Co., 102, Weatbourne-grove, Bayswater, London. 


WALKER'’S (PATENT RIDGED- EYED) 

e NBEDLES extend the Cicth, that the thread may pase 

hb it quickly and without the slightest drag. For ease in 
threasin, they surpass all others, Samples post-free at ls. per 100, 
Sets of H. alker’s Patent new Tatting Hooks and Rings, for ls., 
post-free.—H. Walker, Menufacturer, Alcester, and 47, Gresham-st, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 
ARTICLES at DEANE'S Ineemeogey and Furnishing 
Warehouses, Established A.p, 1700, New Liustrated Catalogue, 
with Priced Furnishing List, grates and post-free,—Deane and Co,, 
46, King William-street, Lon Bridge, 


OLOURED SCRAPS for CHILDREN. 

An amusing SET of 90 different PICTURES, comprising, 
among many others— 's Banquet, the Little Showman, the 
Barber, the Aggravating Mouse, the Obstinate Donkey, Hide and 
Beek, Going to School, the Basketmaker, tho and 81 
others, at coloured, forming ® most collection 
Sop the, sek. =e eet post-free for 25 stamps, 


IANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORE 
LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORTES, for three 
youre, often whieh, and without any further chargs whatever, the 
Pianos, Posts cuarter; Droytng-room Mosel aug, £3 les. 
juarter ; vanda, ae uarter; Cottage 
Grands, 6 — quarter, instruments are war- 


ranted, and of Extensive Ware-rooma, 
10% aud 105, BISHOPSGATE-STRERT, EC, 
J award, lInternations! Exhibition, 1862; Hencurable 
Ment for good and cheap Piancs tc Moore and Moers, 


OORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System 
applies to HALMONIUMS, at Fae, 2h gs, 3@0, and 
4 @8., per quarter,— 104 and 105, Bichopagate- street, 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
MT oh ie 


ONEY-AND-KISSES, PIESSE and 
LUBIN'S New Perfume for the Peative Season, Dr. 
Marigola's Misture, and The Heart's Content, 2s, 6d. eack ; or the 
three in 6 pretty case, 78, Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-st. 


IMMEL’S NEW YEAR'S _ GIFTS, 
thom 64, to 10g*, Ornaments for Christmas Trees, Christmas 
2s, per doz.; [uminated Dinner Cards, 3s, doz. ; 
Pests a. extra.— Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; 24, iil ; an 
28, Regent-street. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
for all who court the GAY and FESTIVE SCENES, 
sagen nt ite as Hee been ponte 
an improver an: autifier o! yond it. 
ROWLANDS' KALY DOR, 
for imperting a radiant bloom to the Complexion, a softness and 
delicacy to the Hands and Arma, and eradicating all defects, 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dantifrice, for giving a l-like whiteness to the Teeth, 
& pleasing fragrance to Lom ogy and for strengthening 
‘ums, 


Sol at 93, Hation- A by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Meet Rowiand’s” articles, 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS-BOX, 


ARTLETTS PATENT SEWING- 
BASEINE. Nicely boxed, and complete for use. Sold by 
—. jers, and Haberdashera, everywhere, at about one 

the price of any other machine doing so large @ var.ety of 


ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING- 

MACHINE runs both waya and sews equally well, missing 
no stitches in the change. This may account for ita reversing 
the adage, and still leaving it true—that “The Best is the 


HY IS BARTLETT'S PATENT 

BEWING-MACHINE the Cheapest end Best? Because 

it does a8 meny kinds of work as any machine, and is eo simple 

that an; can operate it perfectly, after a few moments perusal 

of the tions accompanying each machine ; while there is no 
complex mechanism to get out of order, 


DARTLETTS PATENT SEWING- 


MACHINE oce ipies but a emall ber, which can easily be 
taken by hand or cheaply sent by express, and is 8 wonderful 
favourite wherever known, fold by best Drapers, Hosiers, and 
Haberdaphers, everywhere, 


BR CHRISTMAS-BOXES get the Best 


the Such you will find BARTLETI’S 
TENT SEWING: MACHINES. every where, 


© NOT FAIL to Examine BARTLETT'S 
fon or srectical use, Fe be seen at Aik epee than 


Ladgate-hill. 
Ne. WINTER SILKS.—Patterns free, 


BLACK ANTIQUES. 


DEC, 29, 1866 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S 
LIST OF 


EW-|YEAB'S GIFTS, 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
WEITING-CASES, DESPATCH-BOXES, 


[DBESSING-CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, | 


yas Bace. CARRIAGE-BAGS, 


PRLEGANTLY- MOUNTED - ARTICLES, 


PES VELOPE- cass. BLOTTING-BOOKg, 


W OBKBOXES. "RETICULES., 


[XESTANDS. DESKS, JEWEL-CASES, 


QPxaMEnrs for MANTELSHELF, &e, 


POBTBAIT-ALBUMS, - SCRAP-BOOKS, 


GLOVE AND KNITTING BOXES. 


Bzss : 


QMELLING-BOTTLES. FANS, PURSES 


“PRAYERS, and CHUROH 


SERVICES, 


Bo SLIDES. LETTER-SCALES, 


"Weebl AND CARD-TRAYS, 


Fi Naame BOXES, 


GporNea PRESENTS (in Great Variety). 


ARKINS and GOTTO'S 
FANCY GOODS WAREHOUNES 
24, 25, 27, and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LO! DON, W. 


ABLE CROQUET.—PARKINS and 
GOTTO'S, Scle Agents for Cavendish’s Patent, the best and 
cheapest made. Prices, 12s. 6d., 15a,, and 18a, 6d, (No. 3 recom- 
) Carriage | to any railway station on prepayment. 
Parkins and Gotto, 28, Oxford-street, London, W. 


YILLIARD TABLES, 
Full Size, 


Bare BOARDS (PARKINS and 
___ GOTTO'S). 


Miniature and 


| 5ft. | 6ft, 7H | Sft. 
Folding mahogany board, with |£6, d.|/£6,d. £6,4./£8. d. 
ivory balls, cue, mace, and 

rules « |1100/2 50 3 60) 3166 


Superior mshogany board, extra | 
width, indiarubber cushions, | | 
ivory balls, &c., complete ..|2 50/2150 3150] 4176 
Best quality mahogan: 
extra width, best rubber cush- | 
iona, large-sive ivory balls,&e, |... ..!4 50'5 76 6160 


By far the largest and best manufactured stock in London, Car- 
riage paid to any railway station in England on receipt of P.O. 
eee and Gotto, 24, 25, 27, and 28, Oxford-street, 


[X00 GAMES (All Kinds), 


AGIC LANTERNS SURPASSED by the 
PATENT MAGIC CAMERA, which is no trouble to 
exhibit, requires no preparation, and may be shown by a child six 
years old, Can only be had of PARKINS and GOTTO, 23, Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


8. NEW-YEAR’'S GIFT (or free by post 
for 28 stamps).—Writing-Cases fitted with bil rg mgd 
Envelopes, Pencase and Pens, Blowing-book, &c. The of 
20 6. and tilver medal was given by the Society ‘of Arts for ita 
utility, durability, and enpoene. 400,000 bave already been sold, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 2%, Oxford-ttreet, London, W. 


Second Edition of Ten Thousand, 


HANGE FOR A SOVEREIGN, 
Price 3s. 6d. ; extra quality, 5s. ; or, post-free, 2d, additional, 
Sold throughout the kingdom by all Stationers and Fancy 
Repositories, and Wholesale by the Publishers, 
EVANS and SONS, !14, 115, 116, Newgate-street, 


N, 


An entirely New and Entertaining Game, 


H E Q U £E E 
Price 3a. 6d. ; or, post-free, 2d. additional. 
Sold throughout the kingdom by all Stationers and Fancy 
Repositories, and Wholesale by the Publishers, 
EVANS and SONS, 114, 115, 116, Newgate-street, London. 


VENING AMUSEMENTS,—FREDERICK 
J. COX possesses peculiar advantages over mere Exhil 

for effectively cxrenging Entertainments for Private Parties, 
Scheol Treata, or Public Institutions. Dissolving Views by the 
Lime Light, 30e,; Conservatories and Ball-rooms illuminated, 
Prospectus free, 1 atamp.—26, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


S Sutwtitany couizene PRESENTS, 
eralogy and Geo! 


BLEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of 

, can be had at 9, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 100 ga. 
of T, TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand, W.C. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instructioa in Geology, 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, consisting of Vanes, 
Figares, Groups, Candlesticks, Inketands, Obelisks, Inlaid Tables, 
&c , in Alabaster, Marble, Spar, &c, Also Minerals, Rocke, Fossils 
and Recent Shells.—T, TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Surand, W.C. 


HE NEW YEAR HO! A PUZZLE FOR 
AUL THE NEW YEAR. Veritably a Puzzler, A mirth, 
provoking, embarrassing, hararsing, cross-purpose, head-seratchi: 
table-thumping Puzzle. Sent poet-free for |4 stamps. THO. 
GREVILLE POTTER, Stella Lamp Dépot, 11, Oxford-street. 


ERFUOMERY TOYS at PIESSE and 

- LUBIN’S. All Sorts of Novelties. 

Love Philtres, Nuts full of Scent, Fountain Rings, Surprire 
owes, Lip Beonta in _ ae, Bouffé’s Poca oe neon 
hells from the ves, nm! ems (very curious), 
Fruit, Jockey Caps, Music and Odour. 

One guinea’s worth, in variety, delivered free to any railway 
station. On view.—2, New Bond-street, London, 


AQUES’S NEW GAMES. 

TABLE CROQUET, with miniature stand complete, 14s., 
gie., 308.; Floral Loto, 7s. 6d., 128, 6, Ibs,; Faces, 6a. i 
Geographical Loto, 78, 6¢,; The Wedding, 2s. 64; Enfiel 
Skittles, 17s. 6d. ; Pontoons, S. 6d. and 102, 6d. ; Moorish Fi 
108. 6d,; Parlour Knock-em-down, 4s, Also the capitai 
Games (post-free, 1s. 24.), Snap, ls. ; Pumblechook, Js, ; Tilus- 
trated Proverbs, 1s. ; Happy Families, ls. ; The Bride, ls, Sold at 
all Fancy Repositories uaghout the kingdom. 

Wholesale, Jaques and Son, 102, Hatton 


[MELD'S PATENT  SELF-FITTING 
FIELD'S ee LL PARA TTING CANDLES (the original), 
le, 84, per ib, To be had of ali Dealers in Town and Country. 


-garden. 


